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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Child  labor  I    V/hat  a  wealth  of  sympathy  and  emotion, 
of  consideration  and  concern,  of  argument  and  legislation, 
of  boredom  and  revived  interest  has  accompanied  this 
epochal  problem  of  society. 

The  labor  of  little  children,  slaving  at  a  tender  age# 
tended  to  weaken  them  physically  and  morally  at  a  time  when 
their  plastic  natures  should  have  been  shaped  into  strong 
bodies  and  thinking  citizens  who  could  participate  actively 
in  maintaining  a  democracy.    Certainly  such  work  and  life 
pictures  of  stunted  childhood  has  justly  aroused  the  emotion- 
al consideration  of  the  American  people  to  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  children  against  exploitation  by  both  parents  and 
industry. 

State  after  state  made  some  legislative  progress  in  the 
elimination  of  this  social  atrocity.    No  longer  could  the  gen- 
eral public  be  disturbed  by  emotional  pictures,  they  had  to 
be  stimulated  to  state  and  national  action  by  the  intelli- 
gent consideration  and  concern  for  the  effect  that  child 
labor  has  on  our  complex  social  and  economic  problems . 
Although  at  no  time  has  the  child  stepped  down  from  the 
pedestal  as  the  primary  reason  for  our  diligent  efforts, 
with  the  Industrial  development  of  the  country, 
the  proportionately  greater  increase  in  population 
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(due  to  limnlgration  and  an  Increasing  birth-rate)  and  the 
ideal  of  education  for  all,  there  was  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  reformers  from  one  of  emotion  and  sympathy  to  one  of  prac- 
tical economic  desire  to  place  the  responsibility  of  work  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  adult. 

Actual  Federal  attempts  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
this  problem  came  as  the  direct  result  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, namely,  the  competition  of  the  low  child  wages  with  those 
of  higher  adult  wages  and  the  resulting  problem  of  prices  and 
profit  between  like  industries  in  the  states  with  low  stand- 
ards of  child  labor  and  those  with  hlgjier  standards.  The 
first  law  was  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  problem  of  child 
labor  by  prohibiting  the  inter-state  commerce  of  their  prod- 
ucts.   The  second  endeavored  to  restrain  industiry  from  em- 
ploying young  children  by  taxing  the  profit  of  establishments 
where  children  were  so  hired.    The  advocates  of  child  labor 
reform  soon  learned  that  their  approach  to  a  national  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  must  be  through  direct  rather  than  in- 
direct methods  as  both  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Direct  legislation  could  only  be  secured  by  giving  Con- 
gress the  right  to  promulgate  laws  in  favor  of  social  problems, 
particularly  in  regard  to  minimum  standards  regulating  the 
employment  of  children.    Hence,  an  amendment  was  framed  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.    The  amendment  met  with  the  approval 
of  leaders  from  all  political  parties  and  passed  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  eventually  reached  the  individual 
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states  for  ratification.    It  is  still  being  ratified.  States 
with  low  standards  rejected  it,  states  with  high  standards 
felt  that  it  was  superficial,  farm  states  ignored  it  as  an 
industrial  problem  of  the  East,    Years  dragged  by,  the  reac- 
tion set  in,  people  considered  the  problem  solved,  a  low  ebb 
tide  was  reached,  the  amendment  vms  pigeon-holed* 

And  then  came  the  depress ion I    And  out  of  the  depression 
came  renewed  vigor  of  social  and  economic  leaders  in  their 
desire  to  correct  the  unequal  balance  and  standard  of  living 
for  the  working  people.    Their  program  again  contained  the 
proposition  of  minimum  child  labor  standards  for  the  country. 
Desperate  efforts  to  secure  actual  results  forced  the  leaders 
to  revert  to  the  Indirect  method,  namely,  the  inclusion  of 
child  labor  standards  in  the  National  Recovery  Act  program. 
Likewise,  they  re-stimulated  interest  and  endeavored  to  secure 
direct  action  among  a  sufficient  number  of  states  to  insure 
the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  standards,  to  be  sure,  have  broadened  vertically  and 
horizontically  since  the  earlier  standards  were  first  set 
forth.    Today,  we  consider  it  as  a  problem  of  minors  as  well 
as  little  children;  a  problem  concerning  all  phases  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  rather  than  merely  one  of  industry;  a 
national  as  well  as  a  state  problem;  a  challenge  to  the  schools 
and  courts  as  well  as  business;  a  solution  for  the  unemployed 
adults,  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the  laborer's  wages  and  indus- 
tries' profits;  a  problem  of  financial  responsibility  to  sup- 
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port  them  until  they  approach  their  majority;  and  an  opnortim- 
Ity  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  securing  inter -national 
minimum  standards. 

This  then  is  our  problem,— shall  we  recognize  the  social 
and  economic  problems  v;hich  the  child  creates  for  our  nation, 
raise  the  standards  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  accept 
the  financial  burden  of  their  support,  or  shall  we  ignore 
the  proposition  and  continue  on  our  state-satisfied  v;ay  con- 
sidering the  problem  solved  and  admitting  that  we  lack  faith 
that  our  national  government  will  not  usurp  the  rights  grant- 
ed to  us  in  the  Constitution? 

To  those  interested  in  the  field,  literature  in  abund- 
ance may  be  found  to  support  both  sides  of  the  question,  to 
change  one's  opinion,  to  confirm  one's  convictions,  or  to  ac- 
quaint the  unfamiliar  with  the  progress  and  possibility  of 
child  labor  as  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  library  with  its  wealth  of  material  is  the  logical 
approach  to  the  subject •    VJhen  that  is  exhausted  a  study  may 
be  made  of  the  child  labor  laws  of  the  various  states  to  re- 
veal the  exact  status  and  standards  of  the  states.    The  Nation- 
al Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  are  constantly  making  new 
surveys  and  tabulating  new  statistics  concerning  the  status 
througihout  the  country.    The  Association  of  Manufacturers  issue 
bulletins  to  present  their  point  of  view.    The  newspapers  re- 
hash the  pros  and  cons  at  every  sign  of  renewed  action.  Final- 
ly, educators,  churchmen,  and  statesmen  are  frequently  present- 
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Ing  their  position  on  this  moot  question. 

Careful  and  analytical  consideration  of  this  material 
will  permit  one  to  dra;v  one»s  conclusions  concerning  the  s 
nificance  of  the  child  labor  problem  in  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  II 
Child  Labor  in  the  United  States 

"There  is  practically  no  child  labor  in  the  United 
States".!    This  statement  was  recently  made  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University.    He  made 
the  statement  in  good  faith  and  after  personal  observation 
of  conditions  in  South,  ^st  and  \Vest.    Yet  the  accuracy  and 
justification  of  such  a  broad  and  sweeping  statement  is  de- 
pendent upon  many  things.      Did  he  consider  the  age  of  the 
child  as  under  12,  14,  16,  or  18?    Did  he  consider  the  neces- 
sity for  higher  age  limits  in  the  hazardous  occupations?  Did 
he  realize  that  much  labor,  both  of  the  agricultural  and 
sweatshop  variety,  is  not  »home»  labor,  or  working  for  parents 
but  is  frequently  paid  labor  either  directly  to  the  child  or 
included  in  the  parent's  wages.  If  the  work  is  done  under  the 
family  system?^    Did  he  consider  the  youth  of  the  nation,  who 
are  exempt  by  law  from  protection  in  domestic  service? 3  Should 
he  have  considered  the  youth  of  the  nation  selling  wares  in 
the  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns?    If  by  lav/  children  are 
permitted  to  work  when  school  is  not  in  session,  is  it  fair 
to  say  that  children  do  not  labor  if  the  school  terms  are 
adjusted  to  allow  them  to  work  in  the  seasonal  industries 
during  the  peak  season? 

!•    Child  labor.    N«Y.  Herald  Tribune.    February  6,  1937. 

2.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas.    Child  Workers  in  America.  Robert 

M.  McBride  &  Co.    New  York  (1957),  ~ 

3.  Prom  survey  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws  of  the  48  states. 
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Should  we  say  that  because  we  have  lavs  prohibiting  types  and 
kinds  of  labor  to  children  of  certain  ages  therefore  children 
do  not  labor  when  in  certain  cases  the  law  is  adjusted  to  allow 
them  to  work? 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Labor  published  the  follov/ing  facts:      "There  were  667,118  child 

workers  10  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States 

in  1930,  according  to  Census  figures.    During  the  depression 

the  total  amount  of  child  labor  decreased,  but  the  number  of 

children  working  in  certain  undesirable  occupations,  or  under 

sweatshop  conditions,  increased ."4    There  will  not  be  another 

Census  until  1940,  so  that  we  are  dependent  upon  the  facts  of 

the  1930  Census.    The  comparative  tables  for  1920  to  1930  showed 

a  decrease  of  37. l€  in  the  number  of  working  children  v/ith  a 

total  increase  of  14,4%  in  the  population  of  children  10  to  15 

years  of  age.    In  fact,  over  the  last  three  decades  the  total 

percentage  of  employed  children  decreased  to  less  than  5%  in  1930, 

NUMBER  AND  PROPORTION  OP  CHILDREN  10  TO  15  YSARS6 
OP  AGE  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED,   1900  -  1930 

Age  10«15         Gainfully  Employed       Per  Cent 

1900  9,613,252  1,750,178  18.2 

1910  10,828,365  1,990,225  13,4 

1920  12,502,582  1,060,858  8.5 

1930  14,300,576  667,118  4.7 


4.  Child  lAbor.    U.S.  Departrient  of  Labor. 

Vvashington:   (1937)  Bulletin  Wo.  14-3363.  p.2. 

5.  Encyclopedia  Brlttanica.    Child  Labour,  New  York 

Pourte'-nth  Edition  (p.  484) 

6.  At  School  Not  At  V ork.    National  Association  Manufacturers. 

Booklet  TlTd^S'STTp.  5-13. 
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On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  Butler  was  right 
and  that  the  renewed  energy  expended  to  secure  ratification  of 
the  child  labor  amendment  was  unnecessary.    Yet,  the  census 
authorities  wish  to  point  out  that  these  figures  are  not  exact 
standards  for  comparative  purposes  because  the  1930  Census  was 
taken  on  a  different  standard  and  at  a  different  time  of  the 
year  than  that  taken  in  1920.    To  be  exact,  the  1920  Census  was 
taken  in  April  and  the  1930  Census  in  January.    This  means  that 
the  great  number  of  children  that  leave  school  to  do  the  spring 
planting  were  not  Included  in  the  count.    Secondly,  the  enumer- 
ators were  told  not  to  include  children  working  full-time  for 
their  parents.    Thirdly,  the  second  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  was 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  1920  Census,  so  that  those  figure 
are  not  representative  of  the  exact  numbers  employed  a  fev/  years 
previous  to  or  shortly  after  the  census.      Finally,  both  the 
1920  Census  and  the  1930  Census  were  taken  during  depression 
periods  when  children  leave  industry  following  a  definite  cyclic 
trend .7  In  any  case,  the  Census  authorities  have  stated  that 

"'\ny  conclusions  drav/n  from  a  study  of  the  returns  for  children 
engfiged  in  agricultural  pursuits  or  from  a  study  of  the  Four- 
teenth Census  returns  for  children  engaged  in  all  occujpations 
would  probably  be  incorrect. "9 

7.  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.    Child  Labor. 

*me  UTacmillarToIfew  York  (IS^iiO)  p.  420. 

8.  National  industrial  Conference  Board.    The  l^ployment  of 

Young  Persons  in  the  United  States.  New^ork  nh'^ib)  p.  16. 
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The  Florida  State  N©v/s  printed  a  resume  of  a  New  York 
Tlmea  editorial  and  attempted  to  point  out  the  use  of  percen- 
tage statistics  to  minimize  child  labor  as  an  unfair  and  sophis- 
tical device. 

"of  course  the  assertion  that  child  labor  in  1930  v/as 
limited  to  li  percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  workers  is  a 
resort  to  sophistry  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  child 
labor  evil.    On  the  other  hand,  the  plain  statement  that 
130,000  children  under  the  age  of  16  v;ere  employed  and  50,000 
more  of  tender  ages  compelled  to  v/ork  at  hazardous  jobs 
dramatically  visualizes  this  large  army  of  boys  and  girls 
chained  to  mills  and  factories  when  they  should  be  in  school 
and  tends  to  arouse  definite  opposition  to  the  continuance 
of  this  evil. 

"Percentage  statistics  like  those  used  by  the  New  York 
Times  are  nothing  but  a  smokescreen  shot  out  to  conceal  the 
truth  about  child  labor.  They  undertake  to  hide  the  actual 
facts  regarding  this  social  outrage. ^'9 

V/e  cannot  help  but  deduce  that  there  is  some  child  labor 
left  in  the  United  States,    The  percentage  of  children  era- 
ployed,  in  comparison  with  the  total  child  population,  may 
be  small  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked «    Furthermore,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  somewhat  more  than  is  generally 
comprehended  by  the  majority  of  the  average  thinking  citizenry. 

The  N.R.A.  codes  set  a  16  year  minimum  age  for  industrial 
occupations  and  raised  the  age  limit  to  18  for  the  hazardous 
occupations,  so  that  temporarily  there  was  a  real  decline. 
However,  the  trend  is  now  reversed  and  we  find  that  the 
children  are  returning  to  industry  following  the  upward  swing 


9.    John  H.  Mackey.    Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Labor  In 
specter  of  the  State  of  Florida.  "Tl^-1936 )  p.  37 
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of  the  pendulum  toward  a  more  prosperous  era, 

"During  the  last  seven  months  of  1935  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  leaving  school  for  work  in  areas  reporting 
to  the  Children's  Bureau  was  about  12,000  which  is  55%  above 
the  total  for  the  twelve  months  of  1934. "10 

Granted  that  there  is  some  child  labor,  we  must  realize 
that  standards  vary  according  to  the  definition  you  have  for 
a  child*    The  earlier  standards  considered  a  child,  a  boy  or 
girl  under  ten  years  of  agej^^.    then  this  was  raised  to  twelve 
in  the  textiles  and  other  industries; 12    gradually  this  was 
pushed  up  to  fourteen*    As  fourteen  years  of  age  is  the  usual 
age  for  a  child  to  finish  grammar,  or  elementary  school,  this 
seemed  a  fair  age  especially  since  an  elementary  education 
was  considered  enough  for  the  average  child.    However,  to- 
day, fourteen  is  too  young*13    Industry  agrees  that  accidents 
occur  more  readily  to  young  children  than  to  older  ones, 14 
that  the  turn-over  In  child  labor  is  high, 15    and  that  social 
delinquency  is  greater  among  the  younger  children  who  are 


Child  Labor.    Bulletin  No.  14-3365.    op.  cit,  p.  2. 

Child  Labor.  Facts  and  Figures.  Publication  No.  197 
u ashing ton:  1950.  (pTS5). 

12,  Florence  Kelly  Uischnewetzky.    Our  Toiling  Children 
pp.  1-60. 

13.  Raymond  G.  Fuller.    Fourteen  is  Too  Early.  National 
Labor  Committee  {1927T  pFT"!*^!. 

^^^^^  Labor.     Publ.  #197.  Ibid  p.  32. 

15.    Hexter,  Maurice  B»    Juvenile  Employment  and  I^bor 

Mobility  in  Business  Cycles.    Mass.  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee Boston  1927.  pp.  1-75. 
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are  employed* 16    Exponents  of  improved  social  conditions 
state  that  the  average  intelligent  parent  would  not  desire 
his  child  to  go  to  work  at  fourteen  and  therefore  is  un- 
justified in  expecting  the  children  of  others  to  do  so.l^ 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  desirable  in  a  democratic  order  to 
undermine  so  completely  the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
those  of  an  adolescent  age. 18    The  state  of  Ohio 19  has 
passed  a  law  to  keep  its  youth  in  school  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  the  usual  exceptions  which  allow  them 
to  obtain  work  permits  at  an  earlier  age.    The  higher  age 
limit  is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  tested. 

This  is  indeed  enough  proof  that  the  vertical  age  level 
should  gradually  be  raised,  especially  for  the  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, and  within  reason  for  all  trades. 

And  why  should  the  child  of  industry,  the  child  in  manu* 
facturlng  and  mercantile  establishments  receive  all  the  at- 
tention of  social  reformers?     Is  it  not  fair  to  make  the  lavirs 
broad  enough  to  include  all  other  types  of  employment  on  the 
horizontal  plane?      Should  we  not  consider  agriculture,  the 
street  trades,  the  seasonal  industries,  the  home  employment 
(particularly  of  the  sweatshop  type),  domestic  service,  and 

16,  Raymond  G.  Puller,    op,  cit .  p,  36-39. 

17,  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op,  cit.  p,  44 

18,  Raymond  G,  Puller.    Ibid,  p.  1-38 

19,  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Ohio.  p.  12-40, 
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the  many  imleglslated  opportunities  in  infant  industries? 
The  occupations  which  employ  children  will  be  considered 
under  three  headings;    non-Industrial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural .20 

Non-Industrial  Occupations 
The  laws  which  placed  a  prohibition  on  factories  and 
mines  are  so  narrow  in  scope  that  children  may  seek  and  find 
employment  in  less  regulated,  no n- industrial  occupations .^1 
These  occupations  are  the  street  trades,  transportation,  com- 
munication and  theatricals.    Agriculture,  according  to  the 
International  Association  is  considered  as  a  separate  unit. 

The  largest  number  of  the  children  employed  in  the  non- 
industrial  occupations  are  to  be  found  in  the  street  trades. 
The  street  trades  entered  the  field  of  child  employment 
much  later  than  did  industry.     In  fact,  it  did  not  present 
itself  as  a  serious  problem  until  the  twentieth  century. 
Professor  v^ard  writing  on  the  Child  in  Pure  Sociology  (Lon- 
don 1913)  stated  that  the  mines  and  factories  were  the 
first  to  arouse  the  entire  civilized  world,  the  mercantile 
establishments  followed  shortly  after,  yet  the  street-traders, 
that  class  of  child  laborers  whose  association  with  a  great 
mass  of  people  has  been  most  intimate  and  constant,  has  been 
the  last  to  meet  with  consideration. 22 


20.  Based  on  Conference  Divisions  for  the  International 

Association. 

21.  Reprint  The  Child    Vol  I  No.  12  p.  72  June  1937 
Childreni~5ureau    Child  Labor  in  U.S.  May  1937.  2  pp. 

22.  Edward  N.  Clopper.    Child  Merchant  of  the  Streets. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  (1913T  pp.  1-4. 
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The  next  year*  1914,  Edv/ard  Clopper  revealed  that  the 
labor  of  children  In  the  streets  seriously  affected  them 
both  physically  and  morally.    He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
hazardous  occupations  and  recommended  that  "The  Little 
Merchant  of  the  Streets"  be  protected  from  the  associations 
which  it  was  so  easy  for  him  to  form  in  his  round  of  daily 
work. 23 

The  picture  painted  was  of  children  deprived  of  normal 
growth  and  life.    The  child  v;aB  not  only  exposed  to  physical 
dangers,  but  also  to  early  and  late  hours,  irregular  meals, 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  bad  companionship.    He  was  sub- 
ject to  an  education  that  led  him  to  cheat,  to  misinterpret 
facts  by  practicing  deception,  and  to  beg.    For  example,  a 
child  would  present  one  »shoe8tring» ,  or  some  other  article 
at  a  time,  begging  in  plaintive  tones  for  sympathy  and  mercy 
so  that  he  could  go  home.    Once  sold,  another  was  brought 
out  and  so  it  continued  to  all  hours  of  the  night .^^  How 
can  we  correct  the  business  ethics  and  practices  of  our 
future  merchants  unless  we  train  them  at  an  early  age  in 
the  responsibility  and  importance  of  honest  representation 
of  goods  I 

The  argument  has  been  that  children  acting  as  merchants 
at  a  youthful  age  have  grown  up  to  be  successful  business 
men.    This  may  have  been  true  of  some,  but  percentages  would 
indicate  that  the  majority  have  been  weakened  in  some  way. 

1.  Edward  N.  Clopper.  op.  cit .  p.  3. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  2. 
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The  Important  services  which  they  render  are  primerily 
that  of  the  newsboy  and  bootblack.    Messenger  services  have 
also  been  in  the  foreground,  but  have  recently  been  more 
strictly  regulate'^  through  legislation.    Street  trades 
simply  Implies  the  selling  of  articles  by  children  in  the 
streets.    Many  types  and  kinds  of  wares  are  offered  for 
sale.    In  Florida,  "it  was  found  that  each  city  seemed  to 
have  its  own  particular  line,—  Jacksonville,  popcorn  and 
homemade  candy;  Miami,  peanuts;  Tampa,  homemade  candy; 
Pensacola,  nev/spapers  and  peanuts;  Orlando,  newspapers  ."25 
These  wares  are  typical  of  what  one  might  expect  in  the 
warmer  evening  climates  where  the  resort  people  enjoy  re- 
freshments.   Other  states  mking  a  similar  survey  might 
uncover  different  types  of  wares.    The  most  popular  ware 
for  one  state  may  differ  in  another  state,  or  new  ones  may 
crop  up  in  any  particular  state,  or  locality  of  that  state. 
For  instance,  Florida  discovers  that  many  children  are  de- 
livering milk  from  the  wagons  to  the  doorsteps  at  an  early 
morning  hour ,2 ^    Hence,  definite  steps  had  to  be  taken  to 
eliminate  this  practice.    This  irregular  up-cropping  of 
new  endeavors  for  children  would  indicate  that  the  law 
should  be  wide  enough  and  sufficiently  without  exceptions, 
so  that  loopholes  for  child  workers  would  not  be  uncovered 


25,  John  H.  Mackey.    on,  cit ,  p,  21, 

26.  Ibid    p.  23 
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and  used.  It  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  have  one 
law,  rather  than  many,  cover  the  employment  of  children 
in  any  single  trade. 

vie  should  not  overlook  the  employment  opportunities 
for  adults  In  the  street-trades.    To  be  sure,  the  financial 
returns  are  low,  but  an  adult  might  better  seek  small  gains 
from  honest  efforts  rather  than  starvation.    Likewise,  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  build  up  a  trade  and  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  wage  returns,  at  present  the  adult 
in  some  Instances,  receives  a  slightly  higher  wage  for  an 
Identical  service  than  does  a  newsboy.    A  legal  restriction 
on  the  messenger  services  of  the  communication  companies 
leaves  the  bootblacks  and  the  newsboys  nmking  up  the  large 
total  of  employed  children  in  the  street  trades.    Not  so 
much  has  been  written  of  the  bootblacks,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  you  and  I  have  seen  him  carrying  his  box  In  some  pub- 
lic garden,  or  thorough -fa re,  seeking  to  shine  your  shoes, 
^(/here  does  he  come  from?    Does  he  need  the  work';     .hat  does 
he  do  with  the  money*?    These  are  all  honest  conjectures  and 
no  doubt  their  answer  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of 
the  nev'sboy. 

Although  many  boys  and  girls  have  been  removed  from 
the  evil  of  late  night  street  selling,  the  nev/sboy  is  still 
selling  his  papers  on  the  street  corners  day  by  day.  From 
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Rhode  Island  comes  this  statement,  "Enforcement  of  this 
law  rests  v/ith  the  local  police  authorities  and  a  good 
deal  of  leeway  is  allowed  from  the  letter  of  the  lav;  as 
very  small  children  are  to  be  observed  selling  magazines 
without  licenses.    Rhode  Island  needs  an  amendment  to  the 
Street  Trades  Law  very  much,"^"^ 

The  National  Government,  as  well  as  certain  states, 
has  definitely  recognized  this  problem  of  the  newsboy. 
In  Iviarch,  1934,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  in  collaboration  with  the  Research  and 
Planning  Division  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
made  a  field  survey  of  children  under  sixteen  in  seventeen 
representative  cities .^3      The  children  dealing  in  news 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  newspaper  sellers,  the 
newspaper  carriers,  and  the  magazine  sellers  and  carriers. 
"The  survey  showed  median  ages  for  the  groups  studied  as 
follov/sj    Newspaper  sellers,  13.7  years;  newspaper  carriers, 
14.3  years;  magazine  distributors  (those  selling  and  de- 
livering), 12,7  years, "^9      Some  children  under  ten  and 
even  some  under  eight  were  found  employed.    The  nmgazines 
used  younger  children  than  did  the  newspapers;  and  the  nev/s- 
paper  sellers  were  younger  than  the  carriers,  though  it  is 

27.  Personal  letter  from  Louise  I.  Blodgett.  November  3,1937. 

28.  Children's  Bureau.    Children  Engaged  in  Newspaper  and 

Magazine  Selling  and  Delivering.  Pub.  2^?7  Washington 
(1933)  p.Tl 

29.  Ibid     p.  4 
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believed  that  carrying  is  better  for  the  younger  child. 
The  general  tendency  has  been  for  older  boys  (fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  old)  to  be  employed  rather  than  those  under 
ten  as  had  been  customary  prior  to  1922  and  1926 •  Sellers' 
total  weekly  hours  decreased,  the  hours  of  the  carriers 
increased,  with  a  general  wage  drop  for  all  groups •^O 

The  newsboys,  who  sell  the  papers  on  the  street  corners, 
are  the  'hustlers »•    They  must  compete  with  hawkers  from 
other  papers,  although  they  are  usually  guaranteed  their 
comer  from  other  sellers  of  the  same  paper.    The  street 
sellers  are  not  organized  as  are  the  carriers  and  seldom 
profit  from  the  'prize*  system.    More  than  5C%  obtain  their 
papers  directly  from  the  main  distributing  room  of  the  news- 
paper, or  from  the  trucks.    The  rest  obtain  them  from  news- 
dealers.   The  boy  usually  obtains  his  papers  on  credit  and 
is  allowed  to  return  the  unsold  papers.    However,  in  some 
instances,  he  is  still  required  to  pay  for  them,  or  as 
they  say,  he  is  made  to  "eat  'em". 31    jn  a  few  cases  the 
boys  may  receive  bonuses  (but  never  as  much  as  a  man  re- 
ceives for  the  same  amount  of  v/ork),  and  in  a  fev/  cases, 
where  they  receive  tips,  they  are  paid  only  a  small  com- 
mission. 


30.  Ibid      p.  4-5 

31.  Children's  Bureau.    Publication  No.  2rJ7    op.  cit. 
p.  9-11  ~" 
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The  hours  of  work  vary  from  five  to  thirty  or  more. 
When  these  hours  are  add'^d  to  the  regular  school  week  it 
is  found  that  many  boys,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
are  working  longer  hours  than  the  adults.    Although  night 
selling  has  been  regulated  some  cities  still  have  newsboys 
at  work  after  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  in  fact,  even  until 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  average  earnings  are  B1.41  for  a  week,«^'>2    it  is 
questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  the  boy  actually  uses 
this  sum  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  household,  or 
whether  it  goes  for  movies  and  candy ♦'^^      Some  states  de- 
finitely consider  it  the  latter.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  facts  that  the  child  works  extra  hours  after  school, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  missing  his  meals  at  regular  times, 
and  frequenting  streets  and  districts34    which  are  undesir- 
able •    The  result  is  often  a  truant  from  school,  a  lad  too 
tired  and  too  unprepared  in  his  lessons  to  report  to  class- 
es.   ??ventually,  he  reaches  a  juvenile  court  and  is  charged 
as  a  delinquent  and  a  social  problem.    Again  he  may  force 
society  to  become  conscious  of  him  v/hen  he  reports  to  clinics 


32.  Ibid    p.  14-21 

33.  Florence  Taylor  Child  Labor  in  Your  State .    Nat.  Child 

labor  Com.  Pamphlet  No.  ^67-  Tlov.  iWT 

34.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,  op.  cit .    p.  8-10. 
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with  "cardiac  diseases,  orthopedic  defects,  and  throat 
ailments" 

To  what  extent  the  newspapers  should  he  blamed  entire- 
ly for  this  condition  is  questionable.    Florida  states  that 
the  newspaper  men  make  special  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws 
and  prohibit  the  unlawful  selling  of  papers.    "The  blame 
of  this",  the  evil  of  street  selling,  "lays  at  the  door  of 
fathers  and  mothers  and  here  I  wish  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
newspapers  ovmers  and  managers  countenance  this*    lliey  give 
strict  instructions  to  their  circulating  distributor  not  to 
supply  young  boys  and  girls,  but  the  older  boys  peddle  them 
to  the  small  boys  which  makes  it  hard  to  overcome«"«^6  on 
the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  papers  do 
encourage  boys  to  sell  papers. 

The  lot  of  the  newspaper  carrier  is  somewhat  better. 
He  has  better  supervisors,  he  works  in  a  more  residential 
district,  and  he  is  considered  a  'little  merchant. »  Con- 
tests are  sponsored,  prizes  are  given,  and  sometimes  banquets 
and  outings  are  arranged.    However,  it  is  not  all  id-^al. 
The  system  has  become  so  elaborate  that  he  must  not  only 
deliver,  but  he  must  solicit  new  subscriptions,  collect 
the  weekly  paper  bill,  and  sometimes  carry  the  debt  of  un*^ 


35.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op.  cit .    pp.  8-10. 

36.  John  H.  Mackey.    op.  cit.  p.  22, 
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paid  accounts,  in  order  that  the  paper  may  not  go  v/lth- 
out  its  share.    The  latter  duties  are  done  after  the  papers 
have  been  delivered;  hence,  the  carrier  may  work  during  the 
supper  hoiir,  or  in  the  evening  when  his  clients  are  most 
likely  to  be  at  home.    As  a  result  of  this  system  the 
average  carrier  earns  less  than  $!•  a  week  and  in  some 
cases  they  may  receive  no  pay  for  a  week's  v?ork.  Accidents, 
particularly  those  from  traffic  hazards,  are  probably  the 
most  outstanding  social  problem  of  the  carrier  and  usually 
he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation •'5*7-'/r      Once  again  we 
might  wonder  just  how  much  responsibility  the  nev/spapers 
incur  by  encouraging  this  system,  end  we  cannot  v/ithhold 
the  blame  from  them  entirely  for  they  most  certainly  use 
persuasive  methods  in  securing  work  from  the  'little  mer- 
chants of  the  streets',      "And  since  its  advertising  rates 
vary  with  its  circulation,  it  is  a  profitable  business  to 
put  pressu  e  upon  the  child.    All  the  methods  of  high-pres- 
sure salesmanship  are  used."    The  child  is  encouraged  to 
tell  hard-luck  stories,  he  solicits  at  night,  he  collects 
after  deliveries,  he  is  charged  for  wet  papers  and  for  ab- 
sence from  pep  meetings,  and  is  strictly  held  to  contracts 
with  individual  papers  as  to  present  and  future  employment .38 

37.  Children's  Bureau.    Publication  No.  227.  pp.  27-38. 

38.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas.    ©£.  cit .  pp.  47-48. 

*      Recent  law  in  North  Carolina  makes  the  parent  the  em- 
ployer.   American  Child    October  1957. 
Recent  law  in  Wisconsin  makes  the  publisher  the  em- 
ployer -  Ibid 
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The  magazine  sellers  and  carriers  are  of  the  younger 
age  group*    There  earnings  are  very  sriall  because  they 
sell  few  magazines.    They  are  enticed  into  the  business 
by  strange  men  offering  prizes •    The  general  problems  of 
the  other  groups  are  applicable  to  this  one* 

One  method  of  regulation  lias  been  tried  and  in  lieu 
of  something  better  has  worked  fairly  well,  namely,  the 
badge  system*    This  method  allowt^  the  boy  to  receive  a 
badge  on  the  same  basis  as  he  might  receive  a  work  permit. 
He  must  make  personal  application,  present  his  birth  certi- 
ficate, his  school  standing,  and  show  physical  ability* 

The  better  states  license  the  boys,  with  permits  or 
badges,  according  to  the  rules  for  obtaining  the  work  per- 
mits of  that  state*    Usually  this  means  that  they  must  pre- 
sent their  school  reco2»d,  certificate  of  age^  and  make  an 
agreement  not  to  misuse  the  license.    Frequently  they  are 
prohibited  from  any  night  work* 

In  Alabania,'59  where  the  street  trades  law  seems  to 
have  been  given  considerable  thought,  the  badge  nay  be 
taken  away  from  the  child  if  his  grades  are  unsatisfactory 
in  school. 

"Before  a  boy  is  given  a  badge  he  must  have  a  form, 
which  is  provided  by  the  Der>artraent,  signed  by  his  teacher 
stating  that  he  is  doing  satisfactory  work  in  school*  His 
keeping  his  badge  is  contingent  upon  his  making  good  grades 

39.    Alabam.    Printed  material  on  Children  Employed  in  Street 
Trades. 
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In  school •    Oftentimes  a  badge  Is  revoked  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  until  a  boy  brings  up  his  grades  in  school," 

It  may  also  be  revoked  if  it  is  loaned  to  some  younger 
child.    This  latter  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  badge 
system.    Alabama,  likewise,  fines  any  person  or  concern 
who  furnishes  a  child  without  a  badge  articles  for  sale. 
One  loophole  exists,  namely,  nevi-sboys  over  ten  and  boot- 
blacks over  twelve  may  sell  on  fixed  routes  in  residential 
districts. 

The  gamut  of  laws  is  run  in  the  regulations  of  the 
forty-eight  states  in  regard  to  street  employment  by  child- 
ren.   Yet  at  no  time  has  it  ever  been  perfected.  Loopholes 
occur  which  permit  children  to  carry  on  against  odds  and 
at  times  "the  little  merchant"  is  smiled  on  with  pride  and 
patted  on  the  shoulder  with  reverence  because  he  is  an 
"independ  nt  contractor",  learning  to  handle  his  share  of 
the  work  and  his  money.    On  the  other  band,  we  should  not 
forget  the  picture  of  the  little  merchant  working  for 
little  or  no  return,  with  a  minimum  of  character  training 
involved. 

In  the  field  of  communication  messenger  service  is 

the  largest  employer  of  children.    It  is  often  regulated 

by  law,  either  in  the  street  trad  s  section  or  separately. 

"Between  1929  and  1936  there  were  slight  increases  in  the 

percentage  of  children  entering  mercantile  occupations  and 

messenger  and  delivery  service. This  type  of  occupation 

40,    Children's  Bureau    Trends  of  Child  Labor  -  1927-1936 
Mimeographed  copy.        Mimeograph  No.  7236 
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has  regulated  due  to  the  aocldcmts,  moral  hazards  occuring 
to  messenger  boys.    The  messenger  service  of  the  communica- 
tion companies,  particularly  Western  Union  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph, have  been  controlled  by  legislation.    The  former 
hazards  have  not  been  destroyed,  but  they  have  been  denied 
to  younger  boys  and  girls #    In  the  majority  of  states  today 
the  age  level  has  been  raised  to  eighteen  years  for  boys 
and  twenty-one  years  for  girls. 

Twenty  states  (June  1937)*  have  lav/s  regulating  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  street  trades.  To  be  sure 
they  vary  greatly  in  extent  and  type  of  control* 

Alabama  Florida  New  Hampshire  Pennsylvania 

Arizona  Iowa  New  York  Rhode  Island 

California  Kentucky  North  Carolina  Utah 

Colorado  Maryland  Oklahoma  Virginia 

Delaware  Massachusetts  Oregon  vVisconsin 

"Thirty-five  states  permit  boys  undrr  twelve  years  and 
twenty-nine  states  permit  girls  under  twelve  years  to  en- 
gage in  street  trades. "41      Under  twelve,  in  some  instances, 
means  tliat  children  under  ten  are  still  allowed  to  sell 
papers.    Three  other  states  have  a  law  regulating  messenger 
services,  but  not  extending  into  the  other  forms  of  streets 
trades.    All  vary,  some  are  low  and  realize  it,  some  are 
trying  to  improve  their  'badge  system*,  yet  none  are  sat- 
isfactory.   No  matter  how  much  is  done  they  cannot  escape 

The  list  of  states  was  prepared  from  charts  submitted 
in  Chapter  III. 

41,  Labor  Laws  of  Oklahoma,  p.  47.    Exerpt  from  material 
prepared  by  Children »s  Bureau  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
June  1937. 
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from  the  fact  that  children  are  still  at  v/ork  after  school 

to  the  detriment  of  the  next  day»s  v/ork, 

A  model  street  trade  law  was  suggested  by  v Hey  H. 

Swift  at  the  Seventeenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor. 

The  following  present  some  of  the  proposals: 

No  street  trading  for  girls  under  eighteen  years 
of  age*    It  would  be  better  if  this  could  be  made  twenty- 
one, 

"2,    Ko  street  trading  at  night  for  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age#    It  v/ould  be  better  if  this  could  be  made 
eighteen  and  in  time  it  probably  will, 

"3,    Ho  street  trading  by  boys  under  twelve  years  of 
age.    It  would  be  better  if  this  could  be  mde  fourtev-^n  in 
all  the  states,  but  in  states  where  there  is  no  regulation, 
or  very  little  regulation,  if  certain  other  features  were 
written  into  the  law,  there  would  be  no  great  necessity 
for  insisting  upon  fourteen  instead  of  twelve. 

"4.    The  state-wide  act  should  fix  minimum  standards 
only.    This  act  will  itself  carry  a  provision  authorizing 
any  city  or  town  to  fix  and  enforce  hifher  standards  if 
it  chooses  to  do  so.    The  state  should  hold  the  local  com- 
munity up  to  a  certain  level  in  child  care,  but  should  not 
hold  it  back  from  going  higher. 

"5.    Every  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  engaging  in 
street  trading  should  be  required  to  hold  e  license  in  the 
form  of  a  badge,  good  at  most,  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
and  granted  by  the  officer  authorized  by  law  to  grant  work 
pennits  under  the  general  child  labor  law,,,,, A  badge  is  in 
reality  a  license  on  display.    These  badges  should  be  granted 
only  after  there  has  been  a  proof  of  age  as  required  by  the 
child  labor  law,  and  a  lav/ful  certificate  of  both  physical 
and  mental  fitness  for  street  trade  work. ., .These  badges 
should  be  granted  upon  the  condition  that  they  may  be  re- 
voked, whenever  it  appears  that  street  trading  interferes 
with  the  child's  health  or  his  progress  at  school. 

"6.    Not  much,  3.f  anything  has  been  said  upon  the 
question  of  the  number  of  hours  of  employment.    The  eight- 
hour  standard  for  children  under  sixteen  is  now  rather 
well  established  in  ordinary  employment. 
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"7»    Any  child  should  be  treated  by  the  juvenile 
Court  as  a  delinquent,  dependent,  or  neglected  child,  as 
the  circumstances  may  show. "42 

The  states  have  very  meagre  regulations  for  theatrical 
employment.    Children  legally  residents  of  one  state  may  per- 
form in  neighboring  states  in  places  and  at  hours  when  local 
children  of  that  state  are  prohibited  from  theatrical  work, 

A  fev/  states  only  require  that  adults  (either  parent 
or  friend)  be  present  during  a  performance.    A  few  states 
require  that  a  twenty-four  hour  permit  be  secured  and  filed 
before  a  child  trooper  can  perform.    A  fee  may  or  may  not 
accompany  this  request  for  a  permit. 

To  what  extent  the  children  radio  entertainers  should 
be  controlled  is  yet  to  be  discussed  I 

Exemptions  are  always  made  for  school  and  church  per- 
formances.   Other  forms  of  non-industrial  employment  are 
transportation,  communication  and  trade.    About  9}v  of  the 
employed  children  are  in  this  group. 

The  mercantile  establishments  were  considered  a  fine 
place  for  children  to  leam  a  trade.    Children  left  school 
to  run  errands,  to  cashier,  to  deliver  packages,  and  to 
clean  stores  in  the  belief  that  they  would  work  up  to  better 
positions  in  that  or  some  other  establishment.    Today  we 
find  that  such  hopes  for  advancement  have  vanished  and 


42.    Julia  Johnsen.    Selected  Articles .  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
New  York  (1925)  "Tp.  SS'S)*: 
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that  in  its  place  are  long,  tedious  hours  of  work.  The 
long  hours  which  children  work  in  these  establishments 
are  legalized  as  the  work  is  usually  done  after  school 
and  in  vacations. 

Incomplete  figures  for  occupations  entered  by  these 
children  during  the  first  5  months  of  1936  indicate  that 
more  than  one»fourth  went  to  work  in  manufacturingj  mechan- 
ical, and  mercantile  occupations.    About  one-fifth  of  the 
children  entered  messenger  and  d  livery  service  and  more 
than  one-third  left  school  for  domestic  service,  either  in 
their  oxiti  or  in  other  households.    These  fijmres  again 
illustrate  the  tendency  for  children  14  and  15  years  old 
to  go  to  work  in  miscellaneous  types  of  employment  that  are 
unregulated  "by  state  law,  occupations  which  subject  them 
to  the  abuses  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  and  poor  conditions ,43 

Industrial  Occupations 
Although  children  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  fields 
and  at  home  helping  their  parents  win  a  livelihood  from  the 
soil  in  the  early  days  of  colonization,  v;hen  it  was  believed 
a  sin  to  bring  a  child  up  in  idleness  and  although  very 
young  children  were  apprenticed  out  to  shop  workers  to 
learn  trades,  it  was  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
factories,  first  in  England  and  then  in  America  that  aroused 
social  reformers  to  initiate  a  movement  to  free  employed 
children. 44 

4o.    The  Child.  Montlily  Ne^?s  Summary,  Vol.  1.  No,  5  (Novem.ber  193G) 

44,    Edith  Abbott.  A  Study  of  the  Early  History  of  Child  Labor 

IF  America.  Amer,  Journal"^  Sociology  Vol  IV  no.  ^  pp.  15-37 
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The  conditions  In  the  factories  were  indeed  deplorable. 
The  Children  worked  long  hours  and  at  a  very  young  age. 
Night  work  was  not  unknown  and  children  ten  and  even  young- 
er were  allowed  to  watch  the  machines.    The  result  was  phy- 
sically weakened  children.    Tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory 
diseases  were  common  to  the  young  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
factories ,45       one  case  is  related  of  a  man  who  employed 
his  child  in  his  factory  believing  that  he  was  saving  him 
from  hard  labor  and  poor  working  conditions  such  as  he  had 
known  in  the  old  country.    How  heart-broken  he  was  and  how 
hard  it  was  for  him  to  understand  that  the  life  he  had 
chosen  for  his  child  v/as  worse  than  the  heavier  labor  of 
the  fields. 

"The  decline  of  child  labor  over  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been  most  notable  In  manufacturing';  industries.  Truly 
it  may  be  said  that  machines  are  doing  the  work  that  once  • 
would  have  been  done  by  young  hands.    For  example,  the 
number  of  wage  earners  under  16  years  of  age  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  1930  is  estimated  at  approximately  68,000. 
This  figure  may  be  contrasted  with  a  comparable  figure  for 
1909  of  161,493  as  given  in  published  figures  of  the  Census 
of  Manufactures. 

"Again  the  striking  decrease  In  child  labor  in  manu- 
facturing is  clearly  seen  In  the  fact  that  in  1904  out  of 
every  1,000  wage  earners  there  were  29  children  under  16 
years  of  age.    By  1930,  the  year  of  the  last  census,  this 
figure  had  decreased  to  9  children  per  1,000  workers. "46 


45.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,  op.  c it .  p.  43 

46.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Booklet  No. 6 
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The  Association  of  Manufacturers  put  it  briefly  when 
they  say  that  only  lOJ^  of  the  children  in  the  ten  to  fifteen 
age  group  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  according  to  the 
1930  Census. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  also  presents 
figures  which  show  a  decline  in  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  groups.    In  1910  the 
numbers  employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  groups 
were  260,934.    By  1920  the  number  had  decreased  to  185,337, 
a  change  of  "-32.8.    The  decrease  v/as  approximately  29^^^  be- 
tween the  years  1920  and  1930. "^"^ 

The  actual  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  employed  child- 
ren is  real.    It  has  been  mainly  due  to  legislation.  The 
laws  of  the  various  states  have  regulated  hours,  age  and 
forms  of  employment.    By  requiring  work  certificates  they 
have  kept  track  of  the  number  of  children  entering  employ- 
ment although  because  of  this  ty^e  of  exemption  they  did 
not  actually  prohibit  yoimg  children  from  securing  jobs. 

The  first  and  second  child  labor  laws  definitely  helped 
to  remove  children  from  this  type  of  employment  during  the 
period  when  they  were  enforced. A  return  to  employment 
was  the  result  of  their  removal. 

However,  a  real  and  definite  decrease  was  experienced 
in  the  next  cyclic  period  from  1929  to  1936.    This  was  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions 
and  the  general  lack  of  employment  opportunities. ^^9 

47.  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  op.  cit .  p.  420 

48.  Ella  Merritt.    Child  Labor  Under  the  N.F .a .  as  Shown  by 
Employment  Certificate  issued  in  1954"    5hilc[ren»s  Bureau 
from  the  Monthly  Labor  Revievv  .   (Dec  .193 5 .pp.  1477-1'^  91 ) 

49.  Children»s  Bureau.    Mimeogranh  "o.  7236 
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"During  the  period  from  1929  to  1936  the  proportion 
of  children  14  and  15  years  of  af;e  who  went  to  work  in 
manufacturing  establishments  decreased  from  nearly  50% 
in  1929  to  less  than  20%  in  1936.    Between  1929  and  1936 
employment  of  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  occupations  also  decreased,  though  not  as 
sharply  for  the  older  as  for  the  younger  group,  50 

The  year  1935  indicates  a  change  in  this  decrense  to- 
ward a  return  to  industry,  or  an  upward  swing  in  the  trends 
toward  juvenile  opportunities  for  employment* 

Cyclic  trends  following  business  conditions  in  the 
long  run  do  not  alone  account  for  the  decrease  of  child 
labor.    The  long  time  decrease  has  been  due  to  legal  re- 
strictions and  enforcements.    Practically  all  states  have 
laws  establishing  minimum  age,  hours  of  work,  night  work, 
hazardous  occuj^tions,  and  general  conditions  of  the  major 
industries  of  their  particular  state. 

Ten  states  have  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  for  work  in 
factories  and  stores.    In  some  instances  they  are  allowed 
to  work  outside  of  school  hours  if  they  are  fourteen. 
These  states  are  Connecticut,  Montana,  i?ev/  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  and  -Viscoasin.    Pour  states  require  a  fifteen  year 
minimum,  with  exceptions  for  fourteen  years.    These  are 
California,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Texas,    One  state, 
Wyoming  requires  no  minimum  age.    All  other  states,  with 
exceptions  require  fourteen  years. 


50.  Ibid 
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Similar  tables  have  been  prepared  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  showing  the  maximiun  dally  hours,  the  maximum  weekly 
hours,  the  night  work  prohibitions,  employment  certificate 
requirements,  and  the  compulsory  school-attendence  laws  for 
the  children  under  sixteen  years,  and  those  between  sixteen 
and  eighteen.      All  laws  affecting  the  employment  of  minors 
In  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  .-"^l 

The  exceptions  are  made  for  vacation  time,  after  school 
work,  non»harmful  or  out-of-door  occupations,  for  small  es- 
tablishments, for  canneries,  and  for  perishable  products. 
In  some  states  the  regulation  for  hours  of  work  applies 
only  to  the  textile  Industries,    It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  some  states  make  exceptions  of  the  Industries  which  em- 
ploy the  largest  number  of  children  under  the  poorest  con- 
ditions, for  example,  canning  and  perishable  products. 

The  canning  industry,  whether  In  the  fruit  districts 
of  the  Northeast,  or  the  shrimp  areas  in  the  Southern  Gulf 
States  creates  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  those 
concerned  with  child  workers.    The  children  are  frequently 
kept  out  of  school  during  the  rush  seasons  to  work  in  the 
canneries.    They  work  under  unhealthy  conditions  and  live 
in  rough  and  nonpermanent  huts  during  their  sojourn.  Usual- 
ly the  problem  of  canning  is  tied  up  with  the  problem  of 
migratory  child  labor  as  the  farailySS      move  from  one  state 


52,    The  Family  System  is  a  method  of  contracting  an  entire  family 
F^remium  is  placed  on  the  number  employed. 
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to  another  to  meet  the  progressive  ripening  season  from 
the  South  Atlantic  to  the  Northeast,    The  children  miss 
school  and  the  inspectors,  who  might  find  them  and  ask 
them  to  return.    The  problem  of  inspection  is  difficult 
as  the  season  is  short  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach  all 
out-of-the-way  places  during  the  »rush»»    V  hen  the  In- 
spectors do  arrive  the  children  are  » ducked*  out  of  sight ♦''^ 
In  the  shrimp  industry  the  children  are  allowed  to  work 
* out-of -school-hours »  and  hence,  do  not  avoid  the  law. 
However,  they  frequently  begin  work  at  3  A.  M,  and  work 
again  after  school  in  the  afternoon, 54 

"To  stand  over  a  table  of  slippery  shrimp  from  4:30 
until  8:30  and  then  to  try  to  concentrate  in  school  is  too 
much,  especially  if  the  same  child  goes  to  a  heading  shed 
in  the  afternoon  and  v/orks  until  closing  time,  which  may 
be  as  late  as  11  P.M." 

The  children  working  on  shrimps  are  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age  and  up.    The  medium  hours  of  work  are  five 
and  the  medium  earnings  around  seventy  cents • 

The  Southern  States  are  again  in  the  foreground  as  em- 
ployers of  child  labor.    This  time  the  children  are  working 
in  the  lumber  Industry,    Boys  ten  and  twelve  operate  machines 
in  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  barrels  eleven  hours  a  day 
at  low  wages.    Frequently  the  stapling  machines  are  dangerous 


53,  K,  N,  Mathews.    Children  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canneries . 
Washington:  1930    Publication  No. 

54.  Sidel  and  Barton.    The  Little  Shrimp  Nickel.    The  American 
Child.  (November  19377    National  Child  Labor  Committee . 
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and  need  to  be  guarded  if  accidents  are  not  to  occur  to 
the  workers • 55 

Again  we  find  a  law  that  allows  exemptions  for  home 
work,  a  law  that  permits  children  to  he  employed  in  'in- 
dustrial home  work»*    This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  type 
of  evils  which  may  weaken  a  child  physically  for  life«  The 
abject  poverty  of  widowed  parent  who  needs  the  aid  of  each 
pair  of  little  hands  means  that  a  child  works  late  into  the 
night  after  a  day  at  school.    The  pay  for  this  » sweat shop* 
work  is  extremely  low,  the  work  monotonous,  and  exacting, 

"Factory  employment  is  supposedly  the  best  regulated 
work  in  v/hich  children  engage.    But  even  factory  work  has 
some  heavy  counts  against  it.    The  sweatshop  type  of  factory 
is  a  hardy  plant,  and  survives  anything  but  strenuous  treat- 
ment.   One  labor  commissioner  from  an  industrial  state  as- 
serted 'conditions  in  sweatshops  are  similar  to  those  which 
existed  fifty  years  ago,  with  long  hours,  starvation  wages, 
and  poor  working  environment , ' " 56 

In  January  1938  great  need  was  found  for  legislation 
against  industrial  homework.    The  evils  of  this  type  of 
labor  is  apparent  by  both  the  Child  Labor  Organization  and 
the  Manufacturers  themselves.    It  was  revealed  that  only 
12  out  of  190  workers  could  earn  more  than  25  cents  an  hour. 
The  Tag  lilanufacturers  on  June  23  decided  to  abolish  indus- 
trial homework. 


55.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas.    o£.  cit .    p.  57 

56.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op.  cit.    pp.  50-53 
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This  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  as  the 
Manufacturers  ship  goods  to  rural  commimities  to  be 
f inished . 5'''      Hence  it  becomes  a  probleTti  of  agricultural 
as  well  as  of  industrial  states. 

The  problems  are  many  and  the  illegal  evasion  of  laws 
is  great  among  the  factories.    Unpaid  wages  and  adjusted 
time  clocks  keep  the  workers  from  obtaining  their  due. 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  of  1931 
said  that  the  only  way  to  reform  industrial  homework  is  to 
abolish  it— legally  to  prohibit  all  sending  out  of  goods  to 
be  finished  at  home,  and  to  hold  the  manufacturer  responsi- 
ble.""^ 

The  hazardous  occupations  are  found  in  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  (and  in  mines).    Most  of  the  states  re- 
quire a  higher  age  as  a  minimum  for  employment  in  these  oc- 
cupations.   The  majority  of  state  laws  list  the  machines 
that  are  considered  dangerous  in  their  state  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  allow  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  extend  the 
list  as  they  find  necessary  after  an  inspection  tour. 

Most  of  the  mining  states  SO    have  lav/s  which  prohibit 
the  labor  of  young  children.    However*  as  has  been  previous- 
ly stated,  new  industries  are  alv;ays  appearing  which  make 

57.  Infants*  I^nitted  wear  is  sent  from  New  York  City  to  600 
rural  communities.    One  Maine  tovm  receives  v;ork  from 
27  Philadelphia  and  New  York  firms. 

58.  Ibid,     p.  58 

59.  A  list  6f  the  machines  usually  considered  hazardous  may 
be  found  in  the  appendix. 

60.  Mining  is  sometimes  classified  as  agriculture.  However, 
it  is  considered  here  because  lav/s  regulate  raining;  and 
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ineffective  the  laws  with  exceptions  which  are  already  on 
the  statue  books.    The  recent  problem  confronting  these  in- 
terested is  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  the  tiff 
mines of  Missouri.^1       Once  again  we  find  small  children 
working  long  hours  because  they  are  employed  with  the  ' family » 
The  situation  calls  for  remedy  and  it  would  seem  on  the  sur- 
face that  it  will  be  slow  in  coming  if  left  to  state  regu- 
lation. 

Industrial  mercantile  work  may  have  decreased  apprec- 
iably but  nevertheless  the  many  exceptions  which  occur  in 
the  state  laws  permits  the  employment  of  children  at  low 
wages  and  long  hours  and  under  poor  conditions  in  many 
states  of  the  union.    Furthermore,  due  to  the  tendency  to 
raise  the  vertical  standards  for  child  labor  in  these  trades 
the  outlawry  of  the  remaining  evils  is  not  sufficient  but 
must  be  extend  vi  to  protect  children  on  a  higher  age  level 
from  the  monotonous  work,  v/hich  can  be  learned  in  a  fev/ 
week's  time  and  from  which  there  Is  no  advancement,  until 
such  a  time  v/hen  age  and  physical  development  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  tasks  and  conditions  of  industrial 
occupations • 

The  vertical  trend  is  an  extension  of  the  age  limit  to 
eighteen  years.    The  minimum  age  recommended  by  the  Interna- 

Tiff  Mining  is  the  term  applied  to  the  extraction  of 
the  Mineral  barite. 

61.  Children's  Bureau,    Children  in  the  Tiff  Mines,  The 
American  Child.  Octobc    1937 ."Ifational  Committee  on 
Child  Labor. 
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tional  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  in 
October  1935  was  sixteen  years  for  factory  work  and  for  all 
employment  during  school  hours.    Only  ten  states  in  -July 
1937  approached  this  standard.    These  states  were  Connecti- 
cut, Montana,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  \"isconsin  and  Utah,^^ 

The  International  ilssociation  again  set  a  standard  for 
such  occupations,    "Minors  under  eighteen  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  work  in  a  comprehensive  list  of  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, and  a  state  agency  should  be  authorized  to  ex- 
tend the  list."    Many  states  prohibit  work  in  some  hazardous 
occupations  and  fourteen  states  have  agencies  to  extend  the 
list.    However,  no  state  meets  this  standard  in  all  respects. 

We  have  discovered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  much  of 
the  labor  in  this  field  is  performed  by  children  outside 
of  school  hours,  under  the  fa ml ly  system,  and  in  vacation 
time  thereby  escaping,  for  the  most  part,  any  regulation 
in  regard  to  age,  physical  fitness,  hours,  and  condition 
of  work.    Therefore,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  child 
labor  still  exists  in  these  industries  and  should  not  light- 
ly be  discarded  as  a  finished  product  of  legislation  with- 
out further  need  for  regulation  and  control. 


62,  Facts  in  Child  I^bor.  op.  cit,     Phamphlet  14-3363  p. 4, 
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Agriculture  and  Domestic  Employment 
"Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  child  labor  in  this 
country  is  found  In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fishing  and 
mining.    The  great  bulk  of  this  number  is  in  agriculture 
itself/*63 

The  children  employed  in  agriculture  are  at  work  on 
the  farms  of  their  parent,  or  at  work  in  industrial  agricul 
ture,"''"  either  employed  as  individuals  or  with  their  parents 

In  the  early  days  of  colonization  children  had  to  help 
their  parents  in  the  fields  in  order  that  there  might  be 
enough  food  for  the  coming  long,  cold  winter.    It  was  al- 
ways considered  healthful,  out-of-door  work  so  that  child- 
ren continued  to  help  their  parents  in  summers,  and  during 
the  free  hours  after  school,    "in  1910  there  were  2,000,000 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  'gainful  oc- 
cupations',"^^ 

"In  1920  there  were  3,828,131  listed  in  the  census  as 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.    At  this  time  1,712,648 
of  this  number  were  reported  as  gainfully  employed.  This 
represented  nearly  45?^  of  the  total.    There  were  4,663,137 
in  this  same  age  group  according  to  the  1930  Census,  so 
that  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the  nuiiiber  gainfully  employ- 
ed, 1,478,841  the  actual  decrease  was  14  per  cent.  The 
actual  decrease  between  1920  and  1930  was  32;/,. "65 


63.  national  Association  of  Manufacturers,    op.  cit . 
Booklet  No.  6  p.  9. 

*       Industrialized  agriculture  generally  refers  to  large 
scale  production. 

64.  Ruth  Maolntire.    Children  in  Agriculture .  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  p.  37 

65.  National  Association  of  Manufactures.  Ibid     p.  8, 
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The  Association  of  Manufacturers  does  not  record 
statistically  the  numbers  of  children  employed  in  the 
younger  age  group,  from  ten  to  fifteen.    They  pass  this 
number  off  carelessly  by  saying  that  the  numbers  are  far 
less  than  most  people  believe.    Hov/ever,  the  actual  figures 
state  that  469,497  or  10%  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
that  of  this  group  235,328  children  were  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirteen  and  some  were  under  ten.^^     And  of 
course,  the  children  under  ten  are  not  counted  by  the 
Census, 

As  has  been  stated  before  statistics  for  this  period 
cannot  be  relied  upon  too  greatly  because  of  the  method  of 
census  taking  and  particularly  because  they  did  not  count 
the  children  at  work  on  the  home  farms .    The  greatest  op- 
position to  Federal,  or  state  legislation,  has  come  from 
the  group  that  maintain  that  the  government  has  no  right 
to  regulate  the  work  of  a  child  for  his  parent.    Just  how 
many  children  of  this  number  gainfully  employed  are  work- 
ing for  parents?    Not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 67       This  astounding  figure 
is  reached  by  elimination  of  the  children  who  work  with 
their  parents  in  the  fields,  particularly  In  the  tenancy 
and  sharecropping  system  in  the  South.    The  children  that 


66.  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,    op.  cit.    p.  420 

67.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas .    op.  cit.    p.  94 
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actually  do  work  for  their  parents  do  flo  because  of  poverty, 
not  because  of  'parental  rights* •    The  opponents  justified 
this  condition  by  saying  that  the  farmer  desires  his  child 
to  receive  an  education  as  much  as  other  members  of  this 
economic  society.    However,  this  is  impossible  to  secure 
because  his  farm  is  heavily  mortgaged  and  only  in  dire 
economic  need  does  he  demand  the  labor  of  his  child.  If 
he  can  in  any  way  clear  enough  year  by  year  he  turns  to 
the  hired  laborer.    The  answer  is  to  remedy  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  economic  poverty  of  the  small  farmer,  by  offering 
security  and  financial  aid. 

The  remaining  children  that  work  for  their  parents  but 
also  for  hire  are  the  group  that  needs  watchful  attention 
today.    They  are  not  considered  as  workers,  yet  how  can  they 
be  anything  else  when  they  go  into  the  fields  early  in  the 
day  and  labor  v/lth  their  parents  until  night,  the  parent  re- 
ceiving only  a  return  in  the  crop  or  a  small  wage  that  is  al- 
ways owed  to  the  tenant,  either  directly  or  at  his  store 
where  credit  was  allowed  him  for  the  tools  and  food  necessary 
for  the  seasons  work.    This  problem  of  share-cropping  and 
tenant  farming  is  centralized  in  the  South  arad  it  is  here 
in  the  South  that  the  State  legislation  is  poor  and  slow 
and  where  Federal  amendments  are  rejected, 

"Tenancy  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  South, 
until  today  it  is  the  dominant  form  of  land  tenure.  In 
1880  36.2^  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  tenants;  in  1920, 
49»6%;  and  in  1930,  55.5^.    In  the  cotton  belt  the  pro- 
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portion  was  more  than  60%;  In  certain  counties  It  ran  to 
Q0%  and  more. "^8 

The  third  group  of  agriculturally  employed  children 
are  those  employed  in  'industrial  agriculture'.  Their 
work  on  truck  farms  is  similar  to  the  migratory  and  family 
labor  found  in  the  canning  industry*    Similar  problems  are 
raised  because  this  type  of  labor  crosses  over  the  state 
border  lines  and  creates  a  problem  in  the  neighboring  high- 
standard  states.    Evils  peculiar  to  agriculture  are  the 
'padrone  system' ,  where  the  organizer  recruits,  finances 
and  moves  laborers  from  one  field  to  another,  or  'squeezes' 
their  wage  in  any  particular  field;  and  the  'wage  payrnent ' 
method  used  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Colorado,  where 
the  v/Qge  is  withheld  until  the  end  of  the  season  and  then 
is  determined  by  the  profit  that  the  grower  made  figured 
according  to  the  s^lga^  content  sold;  and  the  'credit  system' 
of  the  storekeeper,  who  controls  the  working  life  of  the 
laborer  while  he  is  in  the  fields  for  the  season. 

"Baldly  stated,  this  is  the  verdict  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.    They  'prefer  to  furnish  labor  gangs  for 
work  on  specific  crops';  it  is  more  profitable  to  go  from  one 
farm  to  another  'and  receive  commissions  from  as  many  farmers 
as  possible'.    The  large-scale  farmer  gets  around  this  by 
setting  up  his  own  eystean. 

"Some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  English  gang  sys- 
tem persist  in  these  methods  of  wage  payment. "69 


68 •    Lumpkin  &  Dougla s .    op .  cit .  p •  89 
69.    Lumpkin  and  Douglas,  op.  cit .  p.  71 
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v;hen  attempts  were  inade  imdei*  the  AAA  to  raise  the 
age  to  fourteen  unless  the  child  was  ivorklng  for  his  parent, 
the  producers  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  In 
the  West,  and  Michigan  and  Minnesota  in  the  East  had  the 
laborer  sign  sharecropper  contracts  so  that  he  would  be  em- 
ploying his  own  child  and  so  that  the  grower  could  still  ob- 
tain cheap  child  labor*'^^       Further  provisions  of  AAA  pro- 
duction control  prohibited  children  from  14  to  16  working 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.    In  spite  of  evasions  of  this  law 
available  figures  for  the  AAA  indicate  that  hours  and  con- 
ditions for  children  can  be  maintained  with  a  14  age  mini- 
mum and  8  hour  day.    To  secure  such  a  standard  cooperation 
by  the  school  authorities  is  necessary  in  the  Issuance  of 
work  permits.    The  AAA  was  declared  unconstitutional  and 
it  cut  short  the  accomplishment  of  this  endeavor. '''I 

The  Southern  states  are  the  out-standing  section  em- 
ploying child  labor  in  agriculture*    Alabama,  which  has 
better  child  labor  legis3.atlon  than  its  neighbors,  has 
50,000  children,  or  16  percent  of  its  children  employed  in 
agriculture.    They  are  exempt  from  protection  by  law,  as 
they  are  in  all  other  states,  so  that  the  solution  appears 
to  be  in  education  of  the  parent  in  the  advantages  the 

70.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    o£.  cit .    p.  73 

71.  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tJ.S.6ovH.  I^rinting  office  m^TH  p.  1^5.  
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child  will  receive  if  he  Is  kept  in  school  and  by  offering 
scholarships  to  support  themselves  and  help  their  families 
while  they  are  still  in  school •'''^ 

This  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  better  legislated  South- 
ern states.    There  labor  department  is  more  active  than 
some  and  acknowledges  that  the  law  is  so  liberal  that  it 
is  inadequate  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  child. 

The  cotton  fields,  the  shrimp  industry,  the  oyster 
beds,  early  spring  berry  picking,  and  the  beet  fields  are 
the  outstanding  employers  of  child  labor.    The  conditions 
are  poor,  wages  low,  hours  long,  and  the  work  is  not  exempt 
from  regulation.    Some  hazards  overhang  the  child  in  the 
beet  industry  due  to  the  'topping'  of  the  beet.    The  child 
holds  the  beet  against  his  knee  and  cuts  the  top  off  with 
a  knife  that  might  easily  slip  and  cut  him. 

In  the  Northeast  section  Connecticut  is  the  outstand- 
ing employer  of  children  in  industrialized  agriculture. 
Here  children  that  work  in  the  Connecticut  Shade  Tobacco 
Plantations  are  not  properly  cared  for.    Even  though  much 
of  this  vacation  work  does  not  keep  the  child  out  of  school 
the  working  conditions  should  be  controlled.    Sanitary  con- 
ditions, both  during  the  working  day  and  in  the  housing  of 
the  children  at  night  are  bad.    Transportation  of  children 
in  broken  down  trucks  has  resulted  in  accld  nts,*73  However, 

72,  Alabamans  Child  Labor  Problem.    A  Condensation  of  Current 
Industrial  News  and  Labor  Department  Activities  and 
Policies.    Bulletin  No.  5,  July  14,  1936 

73.  Working  Conditions  on  the  Connecticut  Shade  Tobacco  Planta- 
tions .    Summer  1937 
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the  Shade  Growers  Association  has  mad^"  a  voluntary  agreement 
to  limit  the  employment  of  children  in  this  occupation  to 
minors  over  14  years  of  age.    As  a  result  only  seven  child- 
ren under  age  were  found  working  in  the  fields,  though  some 
appeared  much  younger.    The  growers  are  requiring  certificate 
for  birth, 

The  middle  west  and  the  west  do  not  handle  legislation 
and  enforcement  much  better.    The  school  year  Is  usually  ad- 
justed to  accommodate  the  child  agricultural  worker.    In  the 
south  school  starts  at  7:00  A.M»  in  some  places  so  that  the 
child  can  v.'ork  in  the  cotton  fields  in  the  afternoon, —two 
days  in  one.*75      in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  the  beet  fields 
likewise  demand  that  the  compulsory  school  age  and  term  be 
adjusted  to  the  beet  industry.    The  regulation  that  said 
that  families  should  not  appear  on  the  farms  a  month  early 
in  an  effort  to  secure  work,  was  not  because  of  school  en- 
forcement but  because  the  Public  v  elf a re  Department  stepped 
In  and  demanded  it.'^'S 

The  same  may  be  said  of  New  Jersey  and  of  California 
particularly  the  Imperial  Valley,  of  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina,  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.    There  Is  no  end  to  the  ad- 
justments that  law  can  make  to  enable  the  children  of 
America  to  v/ork  on  the  farms. 

74.  Personal  letter  of  Morgan  R.  Mooney,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
November  3,  1937 

75.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas.  o£.  cit .  p.  133 

76.  Ibid,  p.  112 
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The  AAA  pi»06ram  of  the  South  enaT:^led  the  landlord  to 
collect  a  reward  and  to  hinder  the  sharecropper  from  re- 
ceiving aid,*^'^  and  in  many  cases,  to  throv;  him  out  of  work. 
The  WPA  policy,  which  allo':/ea  local  agents  to  lower  the 
minimum  wage  standard  set,  resulted  in  suh-standard  wages. 
In  1936  the  tendency  has  been  to  force  the  WPA  workers 
back  into  work.    The  result  has  been  an  acceptance  of  lower 
v;ages  because  of  the  vast  niambers  of  unemployed  seeking 
work.    The  answer  has  been  children  employed  at  cheap  wages 
as  part  of  the  family  hire.    These  wages  are  paid  directly 
to  the  parent,  usually  Included  as  his  wage. 

The  N,R.A.  codes,  which  aided  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries left  the  field  of  agriculture  with  its  th-ousands 
of  employed  children  untouched,'^®       State  legislation 
has  certainly  not  accomplished  much  regulation,  in  fact, 
most  of  the  Southern  states  are  not  ready  to  regulate  the 
agricultural  labor  problem.    The  Northern  states  have  some 
voluntary  agreements,  v;hlch  are  not  sufficient,  and  they 
are  not  above  making  legal  adjustments  which  permits  the 
employment  of  children.    All  states  exempt  this  tremendous 
employer  of  child  labor  from  any  regulation  and  thereby, 
contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
nation, 

77,  Ibid,  p.  102 

78,  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,  od.  clt.  p.  127 
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Domestic  employment  Is  represented  on  the  chart  as 
being  relatively  scarce,  only  47,145,  or  It  of  the  total 
number  of  children  gainfully  employed  are  In  this  type  of 
work.    The  statistics  for  this  cannot  represent  a  true 
picture  of  the  field,  because  the  great  majority  of  girls 
that  are  leaving  school  today  are  entering  domestic  ser- 
vice •    Tlriey  do  not  need  to  secure  certificates  for  this 
type  of  work.    Once  more  It  may  be  parents'  rights  to  al- 
low the  child  to  'do  housework*.    Furthermore  it  is  exerript 
from  regulation  according  to  the  state  statutes, 

"Domestic  service  must  come  in  for  its  black  mark.  In 
1933  the  Junior  Placement  Service  of  New  York  State  report- 
ed that  three-fourths  of  the  domestic  service  openings  that 
came  to  it  'offered  such  wretched  pay  and  living  conditions* 
that  they  would  not  fill  the  posts. "79 

Inhere  is  no  regulation  for  children  in  domestic  ser- 
vice.   In  1930  nearly  40,000  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  were  In  this  occu^mtion.    Children  sixteen  and 
seventeen  were  counted  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  employed  In  this  field, 80    In  the  continuation 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  1926  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old  worked  fifty-two 
hours  a  week.    The  medium  wage  was  '^"6.34  a  week.  This 
went  lower  during  the  depression.    Some  fourteen-yesr  old 
children  worked  in  homes  seventy  to  seventy-two  hours  a 


79.  Lumpkin  &  Douglas,    op.  clt .  p,  49 

80.  Lumpkin  &  Douglas.    Ibid    p.  49 
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week.    Wages  rf?nged  from  f=:2*50  to  .f*5»    In  many  Instances, 
the  wages  are  much  lower  especially  If  lodging  is  Included 
in  the  wage. 

Children  employed  in  the  United.  States  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  agriculture,  domestic  service,  and  the  street 
trades  or  to  make  larger  classifications,  the  non-regulated 
industries  and  agriculture.    The  mjority  of  these  employed 
children  are  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  states,  though 
child  labor  is  to  he  found  to  va ruing  extents  in  every  state 
in  the  country.    When  the  N,F,A.  codes  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, standards  previously  set  were  disregard^^^d  and 
children  returned  to  v/ork.    Continual  presGure  must  be  made 
in  each  state  if  progressive  legislation  is  to  keep  pace 
with  our  high  standard  of  living  and  our  ideals  of  a  fair 
and  equal  chance  for  every  child  bom  into  this  denocracy. 
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Chapter  III 
The  Status  of  State  Legislation 

The  States  were  the  first  to  pass  legislation  for  child 
labor.    It  appeared  to  be  a  local  problem  in  the  early  days 
and  the  emotions  of  the  people  were  aroused  in  the  local 
areas  principally  by  the  industrial  conditions,  which  were 
the  direct  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem.   .  e  find  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 2-  was  the  first 
to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  education  of  working  child- 
ren by  the  proprietors  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
This  is  not  ordinarily  listed  as  a  child  labor  lawj  however, 
it  may  be  included  in  the  category  because  it  shovi^s  some  con- 
cern and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  child.  The 
next,  and  the  one  that  is  usually  considered  the  first  child 
labor  law,  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  in  1836.^      This  Iw 
provided  that  children  under  fifteen  employed  in  trianufac lur- 
ing should  attend  school  at  least  three  months  a  year. 

The  regulation  of  the  hours  for  children  was  made  by 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  I»!assachusetts  in  1842.^ 
The  limit  was  placed  at  ten  hours  a  day  in  certain  manu- 
facturing establishments.    This  regulation  of  hours  in 


1.  Children's  Bureau,  op.cit .  Publication  No.  1^,  p. 4 

2.  Ibid.  p.  4 

3.  Ibid.  p.  5 
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certain  Industries  was  extended  into  New  Hampshire,  Mine, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Hew  Jersey  and  Ohio  by  1860.^ 
The  abuses  and  social  problems  arising  from  long  working 
hours  have  been  obvious.    Later  the  shift  was  made  from 
legislation  of  hours  to  age  limits  for  children,  as  it  was 
deemed  possible  that  older  children  might  stand  the  longer 
hours  better  than  the  younger  ones.    So  that  we  find  certain 
industries  raised  the  age  of  employment  for  children  from 
ten  years  to  twelve. 

Although  public  recognition  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
child  labor  was  concurrent  by  1860  only  a  few  laws  were 
passed  and  they  all  lacked  adequate  provision  for  enforce- 
ment.   The  problem  was  conceded  to  be  a  problem  of  the 
Northern  industrial  states  at  this  time. 

The  mining  states,  and  those  whose  industries  were  con- 
sidered hazardous,  plus  the  industrial  states  of  the  East, 
made  progress  In  state  legislation  from  1860  on.  Between 
1887  and  1889  Colorado  and  New  York  raise  l  the  age  mlnimujn 
to  fourteen  years.    This  was  slightly  higher  for  mines  and 
those  occupations  that  were  particularly  hazardous  to 
children.    The  trend  was  definitely  toward  fifteen  and 
sixteen.^ 


1.  Children »s  Bureau.    0£.  clt .    Publication  No.  197 
p.  5. 

2.  Ibid    P  6-7 
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Prom  this  time  on  the  states  progressed  in  child 
labor  legislation.    They  regulated  hours,  ages,  and  final- 
ly physical  fitness.    Further  restrictions  were  effected 
by  laws  requiring  compulsory  schooling.      The  necessity  of 
educating  our  children  so  that  they  could  read  and  write 
was  a  problem  peculiar  to  our  democracy.    I  e  set  aside  a 
definite  period  for  elementary  education  and  required  that 
each  child  should  finish  a  specified  grade  in  this  period. 
Thirty-eight  states  demand  some  educational  proficiency 
before  the  child  can  go  to  work.    To  be  sure  they  are  not 
of  equal  weight  or  standards  in  each  state.    The  many  ex- 
ceptions permit  evasion  of  the  purpose  and  standard,  yet 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  some  educational  qualification 
for  the  child  before  he  may  go  into  employment. 

The  requirement  of  a  physical  examination  to  determine 
If  the  child  Is  capable  of  performing  his  tasks  is  an  im- 
portant determinant  today.    We  must  improve  the  health  of 
our  race  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  social  and  economic 
standard  of  living.    The  minor  restrictions  which  are  made 
in  the  Iftiited  states  today  are  certainly  far  less  rigid 
than  those  of  Germany,  Italy  and  even  England.    Should  we 
not  Improve  the  physical  welfare  of  our  youth  as  much  as 
they? 

State  legislation  has  been  peculiarly  localj  the 
states  with  mines  passed  lav;s  regulating  the  labor  of 


I 


i 


I 
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children  in  mines;  the  manufacturing  states  emphasized 
industrial  conditions;  the  ap;ricultural  states  felt  that 
labor  on  the  farms  was  not  justly  a  legal  problem,  there- 
fore they  lagged  behind  the  others;  and  the  states  with 
large  cities  legally  recognized  and  restricted  the  work 
of  children  in  the  streets,  theatres,  and  in  mercantile 
establishments.    As  a  result  of  this  unequal  legislation 
we  find  that  the  textile  industry  may  move  to  the  South, 
where  there  is  no  restriction  on  child  labor  In  industry. 
Not  only  is  the  Northern  te^ctile  industry  affected,  but 
the  long,  slow  process  of  legislation  must  again  be  re- 
peated If  the  child  is  to  be  protected  as  much  in  one 
section  of  our  country  as  in  another.    Likewise,  the  states 
vary  in  regard  to  age,  education,  physical  standards,  aid 
to  widowed  parents,  and  in  regard  to  enforcement  and  follow- 
up  of  work  certificates.    This  discrepancy  has  definitely 
hindered  the  states  with  higher  standards  when  they  must 
compete  with  the  states  with  lower  standards.    Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  overcome  this,  but  the  migration 
of  industries  and  of  children  from  one  state  to  another, 
the  parceling  out  of  work  to  sweatshops  in  the  states  with 
lower  standards,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  and  bitter 
reasons  why  agitation  for  Federal  control  has  continued. 
The  handicap  to  industry  has  been  difficult  to  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  states  and  their  desire  to  maintain  unim- 
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paired  legislative  freedom  on  social  questions.    Only  thus 
do  they  feel  that  the  rights  guaranteed  to  individuals  can 
he  protected:    And,  furthermore,  it  is  the  right  of  parents, 
not  the  state,  to  decide  on  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
particularly  in  regard  to  agricultural  and  domestic  labor* 
To  summarize,  all  the  states  feel  that  they  have  done  a 
good  Job,  and  if  further  improvements  are  needed  additional 
legislation  will  be  enacted • 

At  the  present  time  the  individual  states  to  some  ex- 
tent are  providing  for  and  protecting  the  children  of  this 
country  from  labor •    V/e  have  fifty- two  different  enactments, 
including  child  legislation  in  the  territories,  of  widely 
different  standards.    The  first  state  legislation  v/as  cai»* 
ried  out  by  the  states  through  individual  Initiative  and 
desire  for  social  reform.    Later  state  legislation  and  im- 
proved laws  were  the  result  of  the  earnest  effort  of  toil- 
ing reformers,    Pinal  efforts  for  state  reform  of  child 
labor  conditions  have  been  the  result  of  national  and 
state  competition  for  legislative  position,  both  during 
the  first  and  second  Congressional  bills  and  the  National 
Recovery  Act,    Until  such  a  time  as  national  control  is 
certain,  we  must  accept  and  hope  that  the  individual  states 
will  continue  to  improve  their  child  labor  legislation, 

"At  the  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  held 
in  ^Vashington,  D.  C,  in  November  1956,  the  Committee  on 
Child  lAbor  Standards  made  the  following  recommendations 
which  were  adopted  unanimously: 
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^ "state  Legislation;    We  heartily  commend  all  efforts 
by  States  Eo  Improve  the  standards  of  their  child  labor 
Taws  anH*"urge  tnat  every  effort  "He  made  to  Incorporate 
in  alTTtate  child-la\)or  laws  the  following  standards; 

Im    A  minimum  age  of  16  years  for  employment  In  all 
gainful  occupations,  including  Industrialized  agriculture 
away  from  the  home  farm. 

2.    The  regulation  of  employment  of  young  persons  16 
to  18  years  of  age,  as  follows ; 

(a )  Hours  of  work  not  to  exceed  8  hours  per  day  and 
40  hours  per  week;  or  not  to  exceed  those  of  adults  in  the 
Indus tr3^  in  which  employed,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 
Night  work  to  be  prohibited  between  6  P«M,  and  7  A.M. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  employment  of  persons  under  18 
In  hazardous  occupations,  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
or  industrial  board  to  have  authority  to  classify  oc- 
cupations as  hazardous  for  this  age  group. 

(c)  Employment  certificates  to  be  required  for  the 
legal  employment  of  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

School  Attendance:    We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  revise  upvard  our  State  school  attendance  laws  to  con- 
form with  the  higher  minimum  age  and  employment  certl« 
flcate  requirements  recommended  for  State  child-labor 
laws  and  to  emphasize  also  the  need  for  the  provision  by 
the  schools  of  an  enriched  and  varied  school  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  young  people. 

Industrial  Home  Work;    Vi/e  wish  to  emphasize  our  con- 
viction that  industrial  home  work,  that  is,  the  sending 
of  factory  v/ork  to  be  done  in  the  home,  serves  not  only 
to  exploit  the  child  worker  but  also  to  break  down  labor 
standards  in  general  through  the  relntroduction  of  the 
sweatshop,  and  urge  therefore  the  speedv  enactment  of 
legislation  looking  to  its  abolition." '1 

The  recommendation  of  the  International  Association 

of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  on  October  1935  for  Legal 

MinlDium  Standards  for  child  Employment  are  as  follows: 

That  the  minimum  age  should  be  sixteen  years  for  factory 

work  and  for  all  employment  during  school  hours;     14  years 


1.    Report  of  Maryland  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
Page  23     (Italics  mine) 
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for  nonfactory  work  outside  school  hours;  employinent 
certificates  should  be  required  for  minors  under  18  years, 
based  on  proof  of  age;  Minors  under  18  should  be  prohibit- 
ed from  work  In  a  comprehensive  list  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, and  a  State  agency  should  be  authorized  to  extend 
the  list;  the  maximum  daily  hours  should  be  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  minors  under  18  years;  the  maximum  weekly 
hours  should  be  forty -hour  week  for  minors  under  13  years : 
(This  was  the  basic  week  for  adults  and  minors  alike  under 
the  }U  R.  A,  codes.);      night  work  should  be  prohibited 
under  16  years  and  should  be  prohibited  for  8  night  hours 
for  minors  between  16  and  18  years.''' 

In  the  whole  United  States  4, '7%  of  the  children  10- 

15  years  of  age,  inclusive  are  workers.     Limiting  these 
figures  to  occupations  other  than  agriculture  1.4^3  of 
all  the  children  of  these  ages  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  are  found  in  such  occupations. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  31,7^  of  the  boys 

16  and  17  years  of  age  are  workers.    Limiting  these  figures 
to  occupations  other  than  agriculture  20,9%  of  the  boys 
end  girls  in  this  age  group  in  the  whole  United  States 

are  found  in  such  occupations .8 

Using  these  figures  for  comparisons^  the  states  with 
averages  higher  than  these  are  presented  and  those  with 
lov/er  averages  are  also  recorded.    A  similar  comj^rison 
has  been  made  between  the  National  and  International 
Standards  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  and  the  exist- 
ing State  laws, 9 


7,  Child  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14-3563.  pp.  34.    See  Appendix 
All  comparisons  uith  International  Standards  are  based 
on  these  figures. 

8,  Children*"  Bureau.    Pacts  on  Child  Labor.  Mimeograph 
Sheets  No  .  4864      See  Appendix. 

9.    See  Appendix  and  charts. 
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ALABAMA  10 

Alabama  has  fair  child  labor  laws.    The  state  ap- 
parently tries  to  improve  them  and  bring  thera  up-to-date. 
If  agricultural  labor  is  omitted  Alabama  has  relatively 
little  employment  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  to 
fifteen.    However,  if  agriculture  is  included  Alabama  has 
63,CX)0  children  of  this  age  employed,  or  she  ranlrs  second 
only  to  Mississippi  in  the  number  of  children  of  ages  ten 
to  fifteen  employed.    Alabama  ranks  seventh  in  number  of 
employed  children  of  the  ages  sixteen  and  seventeen,  if 
agriculture  is  included.    Similarly  she  is  omitted  if 
agriculture  is  not  considered. 

This  state  has  good  educational  requirements  and  they 
dovetail  satisfactorily  with  the  labor  or  work  permit  re- 
quirements.   Closer  checkup  could  be  made  on  the  return 
of  the  permits  when  a  child  ceases  to  work. 

It  v/ould  seem  apparent  that  Alabama  has  protective 
laws  for  industrial  work,  but  that  when  some  method  of 
agricultural  legislation  is  evolved,  this  type  should  be 
included  among  her  laws. 

Some  advance  in  higher  age  limits  and  in  fewer  hours 
per  week  must  be  made  if  they  are  to  approach  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Labor  legislation. 


10.    Alabama  Child  labor  and  School  Attendance  Laws 

Alabama  Child  Labor  Law  Legislative  Amendment  (1931) 
pp.  3-14 
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ARIZONA^ 

Arizona  has  made  some  recent  improvements  in  her 
lav;s.    However,  according  to  the  standards  set  for  the 
States,  the  lav^s  are  in  ne  d  of  revision  for  age  limits, 
for  work  permits,  and  for  street  trades,    Arizona  is  not 
listed  among  the  states  that  have  the  largest  number  of 
child  workers  in  either  age  group  (10  to  15  years  and  16 
and  17  years).    This  would  indicate  on  the  surface  that 
individual  regulation  was  sufficient Exact  enuraera- 
tion  of  children  at  work  on  the  farms  and  in  domestic 
service  may  not  have  been  ascertained. 

The  work  permits  are  issued  in  conjunction  with  the 
schools  but  the  educational  requirement  is  lax, 

ARKANSAS  3-3 

Arkansas  has  low  standards  for  age  and  education  and 
the  laws  are  not  horizontally  inclusive.    No  physical  re- 
quirement or  arrangement  for  check-up  is  made  in  the  is- 
suance of  work  permits;  or  for  their  return  if  the  child 
ceases  employment,    Arkansas  ranks  seventh  among  the 
states  with  large  numbers  of  employed  children.  There 
are  31,000  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  employed 
when  agriculture  is  included,    V/hen  agriculture  is 


11.  Labor  Laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Revised  1937 

12.  See  Appendix  for  all  comparisons. 

13.  Labor  Laws  of  Arkmsas.     (1937)  p.  16,  102. 
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omitted  the  present  legislation  apparently  prohibits 
child  employment.      Yet,  there  are  many  loopholes  in 
the  state  laws  which  v;ould  permit  child  labor  to  legal- 
ly exist  within  the  state* 

califopwia14 

California  has  good  child  labor  legislation  though 
not  yet  equal  to  the  ideal  standards.    According  to  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  International  Association  of 
Government  Labor  Of ficia 18,^5  California  meets  the  stand- 
ards for  issuing  employment  certificates,  the  maximum 
daily  hours  and  part  of  the  night  work  standard.  This 
state  falls  short  on  minimum  age,  night  work  for  child- 
ren under  sixteen,  maximum  weekly  hours,  and  hazardous 
occupations.    Some  age  extension  minus  exemptions,  short- 
er working  week,  stricter  regulation  of  night  work,  an 
improved  street  trade  law,  and  some  solution  for  the 
theatrical  problem  is  needed. 

Callfornian  efforts  to  raise  the  age  limit  to  14 
years  and  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women  and 
children  were  defeated  in  the  House  in  the  past  year. 
A  state  bill  on  the  Prison-Made  Goods  Law  was  passed 
and  vetoed.    This  would  have  prohibited  the  sale  in  the 


14*  California,    Digest  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws.  Revised 
Edition  1937  pp.  1-5 

15.  All  comparisons  with  International  Associf-tion  Standards 
are  based  on  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  Bulletin  #14-3363. 
See  page  15  and  Appendix 
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state  of  goods  made  outside  the  state  under  conditions 
illegal  b;/  California  law.^S 

COLORADO  3-7 

Colorado  is  a  state  that  has  poor  child  labor  laws. 
In  no  respect  does  it  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  either 
the  National  or  International  lAbor  Conferences.  The 
discreptancy  between  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
labor  laws  and  those  of  education  are  equally  striking. 
The  return  of  the  work  certificate  to  the  child  is  a 
loophole  which  enables  the  child  to  cease  work  and  not  to 
report  to  school.    It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  con- 
siderable child  labor  in  this  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colorado  meets  the  averages  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.    This  may  be  due  to  the  edu- 
cational standards  and  to  a  possible  adjustment  of  the 
school  term  to  the  needs  of  the  employer. 

Colorado  enacted  a  nev/  law  during  1936-1937  estab- 
lishing a  state  board  of  vocational  education.  Labor, 
the  employer,  the  farmer,  the  horaemaker,  and  the  distri- 
butive trades  are  represented  on  the  board  with  one 
member  each. 

CONNECTICUT'S 
Connecticut  has  a  higher  percentage  of  children  em- 

16.  Child  Labor  Legislation,    Action  by  States ,  (1956-37) 
Jane  V/hi thread.  II.C.L.C. 

17.  The  Compiled  Labor  Laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Revised  Edition  (1937)  pp.  11-19 

18.  Connecticut.  Summary  of  Important  Laws  relating  to  Labor 
Revised  r.jdition  (1935)  dp.  9-73 
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ployed  in  occupations  other  than  agriculture  than  is 
found  in" the  United  States  as  a  whole.    This  is  true  of 
both  age  groups.    The  younger  group  stands  at  2*Q%,  and 
the  older  at  41.5?3*  for  children  in  all  trades,  agriculture 
excluded.    Connecticut  has  43,9^,  or  a  slightly  higher 
average,  for  the  16  and  17  year  group  when  agriculture  is 
included. 

This  state  is  one  of  the  ten  states  to  approximate 
the  minimum  age  standard  set  up  by  the  International 
Association  and  it  is  one  of  the  eight  states  to  meet  the 
8  hours  prohibition  for  night  work.    It  falls  short  on  all 
other  scores. 

Connecticut  enacted  a  new  law  during  the  past  year  re- 
quiring all  children  under  16  duly  to  report  beginning  ar^ 
ending  of  employment.    Work  permits  are  to  be  required  for 
all  persons  under  18.    The  minimum  age  vjqs  raised  to  14 
years  of  age,  in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade . 

According  to  the  standards,  Connecticut  lias  a  good 
average,  but  should  definitely  have  a  broader  program  to 
include  the  street  trades  and  agriculture. 


•K-    Younger  age  group  is  from  10  to  15  years  of  age 
♦    Older  age  group  are  those  16  and  17  years  of  age 
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Delaware  meets  the  United  States  averages  for  child- 
ren in  the  younger  age  brackets,  tut  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  average  for  children  sixteen  and  seventeen  (34 # 
A%)  employed  in  all  occupations.    This  figure  is  slight- 
ly  lower  (25,8'X  when  agriculture  is  omitted,  but  is  never- 
theless higher  than  it  should  be, 

Delaware  falls  short  of  both  the  National  and  Inter- 
national Standards,  and  should  legislate  on  age,  hazardous 
occupations,  raise  the  standards  for  work  certificates, 
hours  of  minors,  and  shorten  the  weekly  hours, 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIaSO 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  nine  states 
to  meet  the  maximum  standards  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  for  daily  hours,  employment  certificates,  and 
night  work  for  minors.    The  averages  for  children  eraDloy- 
ed  in  trades,  agriculture  excepted,  are  only  slightly 
higher  than  those  for  the  country  as  a  whole.      Yet  this 
indicates  that  some  children  are  employed  whereas  with 
more  stringent  laws  they  might  give  v/ay  to  adults. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
raise  the  minimiim  age,  regulate  hazardous  occupations. 


19.  Child  Ijabor  Laws  of  Delaware.    Revised  Edition 
(1937)    pp.  3-36 

20.  Child  Labor  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Revised  Edition  (1937) 
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and  work  for  the  forty-four  v/eek, 

Florida  is  listed  with  higher  averages  for  the 
children  in  the  younger  age  brackets,  "both  inclusive 
and  exclusive  of  agriculture,  and  of  remaining  within 
the  average  for  children  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Florida 
has  7,0^  as  compared  with  4,7;^    for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  or  with  12,000  child  workers  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  ninlmum  age  and  the  educational  requirements 
for  Florida  are  low,  which  may  account  somewhat  for  the 
fact  that  this  state  does  not  reach  the  standards  of 
either  above-mentioned  group,    Florida's  Commissioner  of 
Labor  is  evidently  trying  to  improve  conditions  and  it 
may  gradually  approach  the  minimum  standards. 

Last  year  important  child  labor  bills  dealing  with 
work  permits,  compulsory  attendance,  and  hours  of  labor, 
failed  of  legislative  enactment* 

Georgia  has  practically  no  child  labor  laws*  The 
educational  laws  are  equally  poor*  As  an  agricultural 
state  Georgia  has  not  been  interested  in  regulated  con- 


21.    Child  Labor  Laws  of  Florida,    Revised  Edition  (1937) 
pp*  5-14. 

22*    Child  Labor  Laws  of  Georgia,    Revised  Edition  (1932) 
pp.  3-23 
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trol  of  child  workers.    As  a  consequence,  such  an  attitude, 
with  Its  resulting  inefficient  lav;s,  has  definitely  inter- 
fered v;ith  the  enforcement  of  better  la>  s  in  the  neif^hor- 
ing  states  due  to  migratory  farm  labor.    Certainly  if  the 
individual  states  are  to  control  their  own  labor  problems 
the  states  with  poor  standards  must  cooperate  by  raising 
their  standards. 

Due  largely  to  agricultural  conditions  Georgia  ranks 
third  highest  in  numbers  of  employed  child  workers  (60,000) 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  ®ge.    This  is  14.7^,  when  all 
phases  of  work  are  considered,  and  2,9^  when  agriculture 
is  omitted. 

Georgia  likewise  has  45.4^  (as  compared  with  31.7^ 
for  the  coiantry  as  a  whole)  employed  in  the  sixteen  to 
seventeen  age  group.    These  are  probably  at  work  in  agricul- 
ture as  the  percentage  of  employed  children,  when  agricul- 
ture is  omitted,  is  not  greater  than  the  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

In  1937  an  attempt  to  amend  the  laws  of  1933  passed 
the  Senate,  but  the  House  adjourned  without  action.  The 
new  law  would  have  been  far  below  the  standards  but  would 
have  been  an  improvement  over  the  present  meager  regula- 
tion. 
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"The  office  of  the  Labor  Coiomlss loner  has  not  func- 
tioned in  this  state  for  some  tine  with  a  resultant  lack 
of  printed  materia l,"'^^ 

Because  the  labor  department  has  not  functioned  the 
reports  of  lav7s  concerning  children  are  not  only  scarce 
but  are  not  up-to-date*    The  standards  are  low,  yet  the 
average  for  the  state  are  no  greater  than  those  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Illinois  is  not  above  the  average  for  the  children  in 
the  younger  brackets,  but  is  slightly  higher  (26.2^)  than 
the  average  for  those  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  engaged  in 
trades,  exclusive  of  agriculture.      The  minimum  age,  as 
well  as  all  other  points  on  the  International  and  national 
scale  are  too  low  and  too  many  exceptions  are  permitted. 
The  educational  requirements  are  fair,  but  the  low  minimum 
age  with  exceptions  might  indicate  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  leave  school  too  soon.    The  work  permit  age  should 
be  raised  in  accordance  v/ith  the  standards  set  forth  by 
the  International  Labor  Conference.    Likewise,  it  would 
seem  that  eventually  some  agricultural  and  domestic  legis- 
lation should  be  included  among  the  lav/s.    The  laws  have 

23,  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor.  (June  1937) 

24,  Personal  letter  of  Marjory  Landsborow.    Dated  November 
15,  1937 

25,  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Illinois.  (1929)  pp.  3-19 
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not  been  revised  since  1929  and  should  be  brought  up-to- 
date,  as  there  are  12,000  workers  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  the  state  according  to  the  1930 
census.    Illinois  made  progress  (1937)  by  adopting  excel- 
lent laws  regarding  industrial  homework, 

INDIANA^  S 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  neither  the  standards  de- 
sired, nor  does  it  have  more  than  the  average  number  of 
child  workers.    It  needs  an  extension  of  the  laws  hori- 
zontally to  include  the  street  trades,  messenger  v/ork, 
theatricals,  agricultural  and  domestic  service,  and  caddy- 
ing#    The  educational  requirements  are  such  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remain  in  school  until  sixteen.    Although  a 
child  may  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  he  is  expected  to 
return  when  employment  ceases. 

During  the  year  1936  and  1937  Indiana  added  mines  to 
its  list  of  hazardous  occupations  and  prohibited  any  minor 
under  18  to  perform  such  work, 

I0Wa27 

Iowa  has  fair  lavvc.    They  do  not  approach  the  stand- 
ards, neither  do  they  permit  a  greater  number  of  child 
workers  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 


26,  Indiana,    Lav/s  Relating  to  the  Employment  of  ivomen 
and  Children    (1935)    pp,  5-54 

27,  Child  Labor  Law-^  of  Iowa.    Revised  Edition  (1937) 
pp.  3-7 
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It  Is  one  of  eleven  states  to  prohibit  thirteen  hours 
of  night  work  for  children  under  sixteen  years.  The 
street  trades,  work  permits,  minimum  age  and  hazardous 
occupations  could  be  better  regulated,  as  could  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  services, 

Kansas  is  not  reported  among  the  states  with  large 
numbers  of  employed  children,  nor  with  percentages  high- 
er than  those  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    This  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  agricultural  state 
with  agriculture  exempt  from  regulation. 

The  educational  requirements  in  the  labor  laws  co- 
incid    with  the  compulsory  school  attendance  la\vs» 
The  child  labor  lav.o  are  poor  with  no  regulation  for 
the  street  trades,  limited  regulation  of  hazardous  oc- 
cupations or  agricultural  and  domestic  service.  This 
state  does  meet  the  International  Standards  for  night 
work.    Aside  from  this  one  law  improvement  should  be 
made  on  all  other  phases  of  child  labor,  with  particular 
attention  to  agriculture. 

Kentucky  us  an  agricultural  state  which  has  5.5^ 

23.    Laws  Affecting  Children  of  Kansas.    Revised  Edition 
(1937)    pp.  5-12 

29.    Labor  Laws  of  Kentucky.  Bulletin  34  (1934)  pp.  18-38 
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or  approximately  18,000  children,  ten  to  fifteen  years 
at  work  most  of  these  in  agriculture.    The  state  does 
not  employ  more  than  the  average  in  the  sixteen  and 
seventeen  age  group.    This  may  be  the  result  of  listing 
them  ae  adult  workers  when  they  are  free  to  leave  school, 
and  because  they  are  not  held  to  work  certificates  above 
sixteen  years.    Legislation  is  need'^d  both  horizontally 
and  vertically. 

LOUIS lANA^O 

Louisiana  has  low  age  limits,  poor  educational  re- 
quirements, no  regulation  of  street  trades,  theatricals, 
agricultural  and  domestic  employment,  and  the  hazardous 
occupations  are  poorly  guarded.    Louisiana  has  10.1^,  or 
27,000  children  at  work,  in  comparison  with  4.7^  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.    This  includes  agriculture. 
As  Louisiana  is  an  agricultural  state,  2,1%  represents 
her  comparison  with  1,4%  for  trades,  excluding  agricul- 
ture.   In  the  sixteen  and  seventeen  age  group,  vvhen  agri- 
culture is  included  Louisiana  has  36.8^  in  comparison 
with  31.7^  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    Louisiana  is  one 
of  the  southern  gulf  states  that  needs  to  correct  the 
evils  of  the  shrimp  industry  where  children  six,  seven, 
and  eight  years  old  frequently  begin  work  at  four  in  the 
morning • 


30.    Labor  Laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  pp.  12-17 


 . 
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MAINE^l 

The  state  of  Maine  Is  apparently  a  state  that  has 
neither  a  high  standard  nor  an  excessive  amount  of  child 
labor. 

The  hazardous  occupations  and  the  street  trader  need 
regulation;  the  requirement  necessary  for  securing  work 
permits  should  be  extended,    A  letter  I  received  from 
Minnie  E.  Hanley,  V oman  Factory  Inspector  for  this  state, 
says  that  there  were  only  46  minors  under  16  years  em- 
ployed under  regular  v/ork  permits  on  October  1,  1937, 
There  were  164  minors  employed  under  vacation  work  per- 
mits.   The  majority  of  these  were  working  In  canning 
factories  along  the  coast.    Miss  Hanley  feels  that  the 
8-hour  lav/  is  the  chief  one  which  prohibits  factory 
employment  of  minors .^^ 

MARYLAND'S 

Maryland  has  a  slightly  greater  number  of  employ- 
ed children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  than  the  country 
as  a  whole  (2^7%  as  compared  with  1.4;^  for  the  United 
States),    These  are  probably  working  in  industry,  as 
agriculture  is  not  included  in  the  figures.    Among  the 
children  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  Maryland  has 
higher  percentages,  including  and  excluding  agriculture 

31,  Labor  Laws  of  Maine.     (1935)  pp.  6-27 

32,  Personal  letter  of  Minnie  Hanley,    Dated  November 
19,  1937 

33,  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Maryland,   (1929)  p'o.  1-29 
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(41,1J^  v;lth  and  33.8^  without ) .  It  seems  that  agricul- 
ture does  not  account  for  Maryland's  greater  employment 
of  children. 

The  laws  of  the  state  appear  to  he  average,  but  be- 
low the  hoped-for  standards.    The  educational  require- 
ments are  fairly  low  and  children  can  leave  school  for 
industry  by  securing  work  permits.    Improvement  should 
be  nmde* 

mSSACHUwSETTS34 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  satis- 
fied with  the  present  legislation  for  children  in  that 
state  and  is  antagonistic  to  Federal  standards,  the  1930 
Census  reveals  that  there  are  10,000  child  workers,  ages 
ten  to  fifteen  employed,  or  1.0^  in  all  occupations,  agri 
culture  excluded.    Likewise,  there  are  34.3^  of  the  child 
ren  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  employed  in  all  occupa- 
tions and  when  agriculture  is  omitted  there  are  32,8$^ 
of  the  children  in  this  age  group  still  employed.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  children  in  this  state  are 
mainly  employed  in  industry.    All  of  the  averages  are 
above  the  normal  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  eight  states  to  prohibit 
eight  hours  of  night  work  for  children  up  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.    On  all  other  scores  the  state  falls  short 


34.    Child  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts.    Revised  r:dition 
1937.    pp.  1-5 
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of  the  standards  to  be  achieved,    VJork  certificate  issu- 
ance could  be  vastly  improved,  likewise,  the  street 
trade,  domestic  and  agricultural  service,  and  minimum 
age  laws  could  be  strenghtened . 

Massachusetts  during  the  past  year  passed  a  resolve 
authorizing  an  investigation  to  determine  the  merits  of 
raising  the  age  limit  for  employment  from  14  to  16  years, 
A  bill  to  prohibit  hazardous  employment  to  minors  18 
years  of  age  (the  present  age  is  16)  was  killed,  A 
bill  to  extend  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  from 
14  to  16  and  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  during  school  hours  also  failed  of  enactment • 

MICHIGAN  35 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  thirteen  states  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  International  Labor  Officials  for 
the  Issuance  of  work  certificates.    The  wholesome  af- 
fect of  this  law  is  lost  because  of  exemptions  and  lax- 
ness  in  the  age  and  educational  requirements.    An  ex- 
tension is  needed  of  the  laws  both  horizontally  and 
vertically  though  the  laws  are  on  the  surface  satisfactory 
for  the  state,  as  the  averages  are  equal  to  or  less  than 
those  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Action  was  taken  in  this  state  during  the  year 
1936  and  1937  to  raise  the  general  employment  age  and 


35.    Labor  Law£  of  Michigan.     (1935)  pp.  15-91 
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the  age  for  public  professional  entertainment  to  18 
years;  to  lov/er  weekly  hours  to  40  a  week;  to  require 
labelling  of  all  goods  produced  by  children  under  18; 
and  to  prohibit  the  State  from  buying  or  using  any 
article  worked  on  by  a  minor,  under  18  years.  This 
action  was  referred  to  a  labor  couanittee  of  the  legis- 
lature for  consideration, 

MINNESOTA^e 

Minnesota  has  fair  lawr ,    They  are  neither  as  high 
as  the  ideal  nor  do  they  permit  child  labor  on  a  level 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Definite 
improvement  could  be  made  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
service*  minimum  age,  and  the  educational  requirements 
for  work  permits, 

MISSISSIPPI^V 

Mississippi  has  poor  child  labor  laws  and  poor  ed- 
ucational lav/s.    This  state  outranks  all  others  in  the 
number  of  children  employed  (68,000)  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fifteen  and  is  third  highest  in  the  number 
of  employed  children  (47,3^)  in  the  higher  age  bracket. 
These  figures  indicate  agricultural  employment  since 


36.  Compulsory  Education  -  Child  Labor,  Minnesota 
Labor  Laws    1931.     pio.  1-7 

37.  Child  Labor  Law  of  Mississippi.  As  Amended  1930 
pp .  1-2 
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the  state  is  not  listed  as  having  gre&ter  numbers  of  em- 
ployee! When  agriculture  is  omitted.    Definite  strides 
should  be  taken  to  protect  and  educate  the  children  of 
this  state  as  v;ell  as  of  those  in  other  states, 

MISS OUR I^Q 

Missouri  has  14,000  children,  ages  ten  to  fifteen 
employed.    These  are  not  all  employed  in  agriculture  as 
Missouri  has  a  slightly  higher  average  (1,6!?^  compared 
with  1,4^)  than  the  rest  of  the  country  when  agriculture 
is  omitted.    Tiff  mining  employs  large  numbers  of  child- 
ren • 

On  the  sane  basis  Missouri  employs  children  of  six- 
teen and  seventeen  in  all  trades  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  country  as  a  whole.    This  state  should  attempt 
to  reach  a  standard  for  all  trades,  . 

Missouri  approved  a  "Prison-Made  Goods  Law"  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  products  made  by  the  labor  of  child 
ren  under  16  years*    This  is  limited  to  all  industries 
agriculture  excluded, 

MONTANA^® 

The  state  of  Montana  has  good  laws.    They  approxi- 
mate the  International  Standard  in  regard  to  minimum 
age,  and  an  eight  hour  day  for  all  minors  under  eighteen 

38,  Labor  and  Industrial  Laws  of  Missouri,  Revised 
Edition  1937.  pp.  47-98 

39,  Revised  Codes  of  Montana  (1921)  Chapter  22 
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They  are  lax  In  regard  to  employment  certificates, 
night  work,  hazardous  occupations,  maximum  weekly 
hours,  and  the  trades  employing  children  which  so  far 
have  not  been  legally  controlled. 

States  Mr.  0*Bryne,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
Montana, 40    ''i  might  mention,  that  we  have  no  child 
labor  problem  in  Montana,  such  as  is  known  in  a  great 
many  Eastern  states,"    Despite  this  oninion  there  is 
obviously  still  considerable  room  for  improvement* 

NEBRASKA^l 

Nebraska  is  a  state  whose  laws  are  neither  good 
nor  bad#    Nebraska  has  no  lav;  regulating  hazardous 
industries  or  the  street  trades  and  has  very  limited 
control  over  agriculture.    Broadening  the  laws  regu- 
lating agriculture  and  extending  them  to  cover  the 
hazardous  occupations  and  street  trades  would  be  a 
great  step  forward.. 

1'he  educational  requirements  are  good  though 
children  may  leave  school  before  finishing  the  eighth 
grade  if  they  attend  night  school.    The  requirements 
for  work  permits  are  poor,  not  only  allowing  the  child 
to  le«ve  but  also  not  providing  for  his  return  to  school 
when  employment  ceases.    An  attempt  to  approximate  the 
national  standards  should  be  made. 

40.  Personal  Letter.    Edward  O'Bryne,  Date  November 
15,  1937 

41.  Tabor  Laws  of  Nebraska.  Revised  1937.  pp.  10-22 
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NEVADA^ 

Nevada  has  re-printed  (1937)  the  Labor  Lav/s  for 
the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  thirteen  states  to  meet  the 
International  Standard  for  Pinployment  Certificates.  Al- 
though this  exemption  allov/s  children  to  go  to  work  dur- 
ing vacations,  after  school,  and  for  the  support  of  par- 
ents, Nevada  is  not  listed  as  employing  any  greater 
number  of  children  of  either  age  group  than  may  be  found 
in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

An  attempt  to  raise  the  age  of  employment  during 
school  hours  from  14  to  16  years  died  in  the  House,  as 
did  the  attempts  to  require  certificates  up  to  18  years 
with  reliable  proof  of  age,  physical  exa7?iination,  and 
promise  of  employment.    Such  legislation  would  be  help- 
ful. 

urn  IL\MPSHIBE43 

New  Hampshire  is  within  the  average  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  ten  to  fifteen,  but  has  a  higher  average 
(33.1?^  as  compared  with  31,7^)  for  children  sixteen  and 
seventeen.    This  is  probably  industrial  employment  as 
29^5%  are  still  at  work  when  agriculture  is  omitted. 

The  problem  is  tied  up  with  low  minimum  age,  edu- 
cational requirements  and  lax  issuance  of  work  permits. 


42,  Compiled  Labor  Laws  of  Nevada.    Revised  1937. 
pp.  14-18 

43.  Child  Labor  Laws  of  New  Hampshire.    Revised  1926. 
pp.  1-8 
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Children  In  this  state  may  leave  school  at  fourteen 
without  receiving  work  permits  and  u'lthout  "being  re- 
quired to  retiim  to  school  if  employment  ceases. 

No  regulation  is  made  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
service  and  the  street  trad-^s  and  hazardous  occupations 
are  lex.    Again  we  find  a  state  that  needs  to  improve 
its  standards. 

A  new  law  was  passed  In  New  Hampshire  during  1936- 
37  decreasing  the  hours  a  day  to  10  with  a  48  hour  week 
In  manufacturing,    "it  permits  lOh  and  54  in  other  em- 
plojrment,  with  no  limit  for  domestic,  agricultural, 
hotel,  boarding  house,  and  telephone,"-^       Those  In  news- 
paper production  and  distribution  are  exempt  froYn  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  industrial  homework  without  a 
permit  to  worker  and  employer  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Hew  Jersey  is  one  of  the  states  employing  the  larg- 
est number  of  child  workers  (11,000)  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.    When  the  figures  are  limited  to  occupations  other 
than  agriculture  (2.2^  as  compared  xvith  1,4^  for  the 
country)  the  average  is  slightly  higher  than  that  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

New  Jersey  ranks  fifth  among  the  states  v/lth  greater 
numbers  of  employed  children  In  the  sixteen  and  seventeen 

44.  Child  Labor  Legislation.    Action  by  States,  1936-1937 
Jane  V/hltbread.  August  1957.  Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee 

45.  Child  Labor  Laws  of  New  Jersey  in  Brief  Form.  (1933 )pp. 1-7 
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age  group  {44,2%  as  compared  with  Z>1,7%*    W'hen  these 
figures  are  limited  to  occupations  other  than  agriculture 
this  state  has  an  equally  high  average  (42, 6/0  as  compared 
with  20,9%  for  the  country  as  a  whole). 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  New  Jersey  permits  the 
employment  of  many  children  in  industry.  The  laws  regu- 
lating child  workers  in  this  state  do  not  meet  the  In- 
ternational standards,  Althougih  there  is  considerable 
industrial  homework  reported  in  industrial  states  such 
as  New  Jersey  this  state  defeated  an  industrial  homework 
bill  requiring  sanitary  permits,  taxation  of  employer, 
and  prohibiting  such  work  to  children  under  16  years. 

m  MEXICO^^ 

New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  six  states  to  have  a  44  hour 
law  for  minors  under  sixteen.    This  is  not  as  high  a 
standard  as  the  International  Labor  Bureau  hopes  to  at- 
tain, but  it  is  a  start  toward  such  an  ideal.  New 
Mexico  is  not  reported  as  having  more  children  employed 
than  the  rest  of  the  counti^  as  a  whole.    The  educational 
requirements  are  extremely  low  and  part-time  work  with- 
out regulation  is  permitted,  an  other  lav/s  need  improve- 
ment • 


46.    Child  Labor  Laws  of  New  Mexico.    Revised  Edition 
1937. 
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BENV  YORK*? 

New  York  has  the  best  laws  In  the  United  States. 
It  fulfils  more  completely  than  any  other  state  the 
Minimum  Standards  of  the  International  Association. 
It  Is  one  of  ten  states  to  approximate  the  minimum  age; 
on©  of  thirteen  to  meet  the  employment  certificate 
standards,  one  of  nine  to  meet  the  standard  for  maximum 
daily  hours,  one  of  six  to  have  a  forty-four  hour  week 
for  minors,  one  of  eleven  states  to  meet  the  night  work 
standard  of  children  under  sixteen. 

In  spite  of  this  New  York  has  20,000  child  workers 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  employed.    It  is  one  of 
the  states  with  the  largest  numbers  of  employed  children, 
though  because  of  its  population  the  averages  are  not 
greater  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Despite  there  favorable  comparisons  to  the  general 
level  of  standards  in  the  country  as  a  whole  New  York 
is  one  of  the  fevj  remaining  states  that  has  up-to-date 
failed  to  ratify  the  Twentieth  ammendment.* 

NORTH  CAP.OLIM^B 
North  Carolina  has  a  higher  percentage  of  employed 
children  in  both  age  brackets  than  the  average  for  the 

47.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  State  of  New  York. 
Revised  1937    Document  No.  55      pp.  1-8 

48.  Labor  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  Revised  1937  pp  33-41 
»       See  Chapter  V 
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country  as  a  whole •    It  has  51,000  children  from  ten  to 
fifteen,  or  11  #2^^  more  children  employed  than  the  rest 
of  the  country.    The  largest  number  of  these  children 
are  at  work  In  agriculture,  as  only  1*9%  are  employed 
when  agriculture  is  omitted.    There  are  more  children 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  employed  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  (41,0^  as  compared  with  31,7%)*  As 
the  percentages  are  not  greater  when  agriculture  is 
omitted  it  is  assumed  that  these  children  are  employed 
in  agriculture •      At  the  same  time.  North  Carolina  is 
reported  as  approximating  the  International  Standards 
in  regard  to  minimum  age,  employment  certificates,  maxi- 
mum daily  hours,  and  night  work  for  children  under  six- 
teen. 

The  discreptancy  is  due  to  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
how  agricultural  employment  for  children  is  to  be  regu- 
lated.   The  educational  standard  needs  to  be  raised. 

Recently  marked  progress  has  been  mado  as  evinced 

by  the  following  quotation: 

"North  Carolina  made  the  most  marked  advance  througih 
enactment  of  a  lav;  establishing  16  years  as  the  minimum 
age  for  work  during  school  hours  or  in  factories  at  any 
time,  providing  an  8-hour  day  and  a  40-hour  we^k  for  child- 
ren under  16  with  combined  hours  of  work  and  school  not 
to  exceed  8  a  day,  and  a  0-hour  day  and  48 -hour  week  for 
minors  16  to  18  in  hazardous  occupations ,"49 


49.    Court enay  Dinwiddle.    Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.    September  30,  1*937    p.  'd5 
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NORTH  DAKOTA^ 
North  Dakota  meets  the  International  Standards  in 
regard  to  maxlmiam  dally  hoiirs.    It  does  not  approxi- 
mate the  standards  in  other  phases;  nor  is  the  state 
among  those  with  large  numbers  of  employed  children • 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that  North  Dakota  is  largely 
agricultural,  and  this  phase  of  child  labor  is  unregu- 
lated as  well  as  unabated  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
actual  conditions  in  this  state. 

OH  10  51 

Ohio  has  very  good  labor  and  educational  laws.  It 
approximates  the  International  standards  in  regard  to 
minimum  age,  employment  certificates,  and  night  v/ork. 
The  effectiveness  of  its  certificate  program  keeps  the 
child  in  school  till  eighteen  either  in  part  time  or 
night  school  if  employment  is  slack  and  a  return  to  day 
school  when  employment  ceases.    Major  exemptions  are 
lack  of  ability  to  perform  echool  tasks,     "Our  law  is 
one  of  the  best  in  regard  to  certificates.    It  enables 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  take  care  of  the  sub- 
normal child  and  thus  to  have  check  on  all  children  in 
Industry ."52 

50.  Compiled  Labor  Laws  of  North  Dakota.     (1933)  pp.  66-70 

51.  State  Laws,  Ohio.  Revised  1937    Bulletin  No .301 
pp.  12-40 

52.  Personal  Letter  from  Division  Chief.    Dated  November 
17,  1937 
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During  the  past  year  Ohio  enacted  a  new  law  lower- 
ing the  hours  per  week  to  40  for  boys  under  18  years 
and  girls  under  21  years. 

OKIAHOMA^ 

Oklahoma  meets  the  International  Standards  in  re- 
gard to  employment  certificates  where  continuation 
schools  exist.    It  is  also  one  of  eleven  states  to  meet 
the  standard  for  night  work  for  children  under  sixteen. 
Although  Oklahoma  has  10,000  children  of  the  ages  ten 
to  fifteen  employed  the  averages  are  not  greater  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.    This  is  true  of  both  age 
groups • 

OREGON^ 

Oregon  meets  the  International  Standards  in  regard 
to  employment  certificates  and  night  work  for  children 
under  sixteen.    The  averages  for  employed  children  are 
equal  to  those  for  the  country  as  a  whole  except  in  the 
case  of  ten  to  fifteen  year  old  children  employed  in 
occupations  other  than  agriculture  and  then  the  figure 
is  1.75>  as  compared  with  1,4%  for  the  whole  country. 
Improvement  is  needed  in  both  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal levels. 


53.  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Oklahoma.    Bulletin  "No.  12  -  A 
Revised  1937.    pp.  4-63 

54.  Handy  Reference  to  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Oregon  (1930) 
pp.  1-9 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S 
Pennsylvania  meets  the  International  Standards  In 
regard  to  minimum  age,  employment  certificates,  maximum 
dally  hours,  and  a  40  hour  week  for  minors  under  18  which 
Is  an  approach  toward  the  maximum  weekly  hours.     It  fails 
to  meet  the  standards  in  regard  to  hazardous  occupations, 
as  do  all  states,  and  In  regard  to  night  work.    Again  we 
find  a  state  that  has  fair  child  labor  laws  and  at  the 
same  time  extensive  employment  of  little  children. 
Pennsylvania  has  24,000  children  of  the  ages  ten  to  fif- 
teen employed.    When  employment  figures  are  limited  to 
occupations  other  than  agriculture  Pennsylvania  has  1,3% 
(in  comparison  with  1.4^  for  the  whole  country)  employed. 
In  the  higher  age  group,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years, 
this  state  has  35.5:^  employed.    These  are  probably  en- 
gaged in  industrial  phases  of  work  as  the  figure  is 
52.6^  when  agriculture  is  omitted.    The  large  numbers 
employed  In  the  higher  age  group  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  leave  school  to  look  for  work  and  these  numbers 
become  large,  due  to  the  low  educational  requirement  and 
the  exemptions  permitting  easy  Issuance  of  work  permits. 
"Pennsylvania  enacted  a  nev/  school  law  which  requires 
that  by  1940  all  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  and  are  not  em- 


55.    Child  Labor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.   (1935)  pp.  5-24 
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ployed  shall  attend  school,  transportation  being  provid- 
ed when  necessary ."^^ 

Another  recent  Pennsylvanian  law  includes  a  clause 
permitting  the  outlawing  of  Industrial  homework  where  it 
is  deemed  injurious  to  general  labor  standards • 

RHODE  ISLAND57 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  approximates  the  minimum 
age  standard  and  is  one  of  tv;o  states  to  have  a  forty 
hour  week  for  children  under  sixteen.    It  does  not  meet 
any  of  the  other  standards, 

Rhode  Island  has  2,9%,  and  is  second  only  to  South 
Carolina,  in  the  numbers  of  employed  children  of  the 
ages  ten  to  fifteen  when  agriculture  is  not  included. 
In  the  higher  age  group  (16-17)  it  heads  the  list  with 
the  largest  number  of  employed  children  (54.4^  as  com- 
pared with  31.7^^  for  the  country  as  a  v;hole).    These  are 
probably  industrial  workers  as  its  average  is  still 
high,  53,0.^,  when  agriculture  is  not  included. 

Louise  Blodgett,^'58  Commissioner  of  Minimum  Wage, 
stated  in  her  letter  to  me  that  Rhode  Island  used  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  states  in  respect  to  enforcement 


56.  Courtenai»y  Dinwiddle,    op.  cit.  p.  26 

57.  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  (1923)  Chap.  76  pp.  1-2,  92-96 

58.  Personal  Letter  from  Louise  Blodgett,    Dated  November 
3,  1937 
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with  many  children  employee)  in  the  textile  mills.  As 
the  present  lav/  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  In  the  mills,  and  Miss  Blodgett  says  it  is 
v/ell  enforced,  there  is  some  question  as  to  why  so  many 
children  should  be  listed  as  employed  by  the  Census • 
It  is  obviously  apparent  that  they  seek  employment  in 
the  mills  as  soon  as  they  reach  16  years  of  age» 

SOUTH  CAROLINA -''S 
The  laws  of  South  Carolina  are  poor  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  state  laws.    This  comparison  is 
substantiated  when  it  is  reported  tlmt  49,000  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  in  the 
state.    Furthermore,  South  Carolina  heads  the  list  of 
the  states  with  the  greatest  number  of  employed  child- 
ren (3.2v^)  of  this  age  group  when  agriculture  is  not 
included,  and  ranks  second  only  to  Mississippi  when 
agriculture  is  included  (18 .3^  as  compared  v/ith  4,75^ 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.    South  Carolina  is  again 
second  in  the  largest  number  of  employed  children  in 
the  hif^ier  age  group.    In  this  group  there  are  50.6^ 
of  the  children  employed  as  compared  with  the  31.7^ 
for  the  whole  country*    These  are  laborers  in  agricul- 
ture because  the  average  for  the  state  is  not  greater 


59.    Tabor  laws  of  South  Carolina,     (1937)  pp.  25-45 
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than  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  when  agriculture 
Is  excluded. 

"South  Carolina  extended  to  16  years  the  minimum 
age  for  work  during  school  hours  and  in  factories  at 
any  time,  and  raised  its  age  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance to  sixteen,  although  allowing  sweeping  exemp- 
tions.   The  South  Carolina  law  failed  to  limit  hours 
of  work  for  minors  or  to  provide  a  system  of  employment 
certificates  v/ithout  which  effective  enforcement  is 
practically  impossible."^^ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA^^. 
South  Dakota  is  an  agricultural  state  which  exempts 
the  regulation  of  child  labor  in  this  occupation.  It 
also  exempts  the  street  trades  and  domestic  service. 
The  regulations  regai»dlng  the  entrance  of  children  in- 
to employment  from  school  are  poor,  due  to  imperfect 
system  for  the  assuance  of  work  permits.    The  permits 
are  issued  hy  a  county  superintendent.    They  state  the 
age  of  the  child  and  his  ability  to  read  and  write. 
No  certificates  to  prove  age,  physical  condition,  or 
promise  of  employment  are  required  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  return  of  the  certificate  when  employ- 
ment ceases.    There  is  also  a  wide  discreptancy  between 

60,  Courtenary  Dinwiddle .  op.  cit . 

61,  South  Dakota  Laws  Relating  to  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  1931    pp  2-4 
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the  educational  requirements  in  the  labor  laws  and 
the  same  requirements  in  the  laws  regarding  compulsory 
education. 

In  spite  of  this  South  Dakota  is  not  listed  among 
the  states  with  a  larger  number  of  employed  children 
than  that  found  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  A 
definite  attempt  should  be  made  to  approach  the  mini- 
mum standards. 

TENNESSEE^^ 

Tennessee  does  not  meet  any  of  the  International 
Labor  Standards.    It  has  practically  no  law  regulating 
street  trades;  its  hazardous  industries  are  poorly 
guarded;  its  most  important  industries  are  exempt  from 
regulation.    The  educational  standards  are  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  keep  the  child  in  school.    The  state 
has  7.9^  of  its  children  ten  to  fifteen  employed. 
There  are  26#000  children  of  these  ages*  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  1930  Census.    The  percentages  are  less 
than  those  for  the  country  as  a  vifhole  when  agriculture 
is  omitted.    We  may  conclude  that  these  employed  child- 
ren are  at  work  in  agriculture.    The  same  statement  is 
true  of  the  boys  and  girls  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age.    There  are  32,4fo  of  the  children  in  this  age 
brackets  employed  when  agriculture  is  included,  but 


62,    State  of  Tennessee  Department  of  Labor  pp  7-11 
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the  percentages  are  not  above  the  level  for  the  country 
when  it  Is  omitted. 

It  Is  an  imfortunate  law  that  applies  only  to  in- 
dustry this  is  true  of  Tennessee  so  child  labor  per- 
centages especially  in  an  agricultural  state,  continue 
to  be  higher  than  they  should.    The  short  school  term 
(from  80  days  or  less  to  4  months)  also  permits  freedom 
for  employment. 

Texas  ranks  fourth  among  the  states  with  large 
numbers  of  employed  children.    There  are  52,000  child- 
ren from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  this 
state  according  to  the  1930  Census.    This  is  7.3^  as 
compared  with  4.7^  for  this  age  group.    These  children 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  particularly  the  shrimp  in- 
dustry where  they  frequently  work  from  3  A.M.  until 
school  and  then  again  after  school.    They  become  too 
tired  from  this  long  day  to  progress  beyond  the  second 
grade.    The  children  in  the  higher  age  group  are  not 
employed  to  any  greater  extent  in  this  state  than  in 
any  other.    Texas  does  not  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Third  National  Conference  or  of  the  International  Con- 
ference.   It  is  obvious  that  the  standards  are  low  in 
regard  to  education,  retail  trade,  hazardous  occupations. 


63.     Laws  of  Texas.   (1936)  pp.  1  -  4 
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and  work  permits.  "Texas  adopted  excellent  laws  for 
regulation  of  Industrial  homework, during  the  past 
year". 

Utah  has  good  laws,  they  are  as  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance v/ith  the  International  Standards  as  those  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.    It  meets  the  standards  in  re- 
gard to  minimum  age,  employment  certificates,  maximum 
daily  hours,  a  forty-four  hour  week  for  children  under 
eighteen,  and  night  work  for  children  under  sixteen. 
Furthermore  its  percentage  of  employed  children  is  not 
greater  than  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  wide  discreptancy  between  the  education- 
al requirements  of  the  labor  laws  and  those  of  compul- 
sory school  attendance.    This  should  be  corrected. 

Due  to  lack  of  funds  Utah  has  found  it  difficult 
to  enforce  these  lav;s.  This  also  should  be  rectified 
if  the  lav/s  are  not  to  be  obsolete  statutes. 

VERM0NT66 

Vermont  is  not  represented  on  any  lists.     It  does 
not  have  large  numbers  of  employed  children  nor  does 
it  in  any  way  approximate  the  standards  which  reformers 

64.  Courtenary  Dinwiddle,    cm.  cit .  p.  26 

65.  Standard  Lav/s  for  U'omen  &  Children  of  Utah.  (193o) 
pp.  1-21 

66.  Public  Laws  of  Vermont.  (1934)  pp.  1081-1084 
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hope  to  attain.    The  state  needs  to  enact  laws 
regulating  the  street  trades. 

During  1936  and  1937  Vermont  enacted  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  under  14  during 
school  hours  and  requiring  work  permits  from  14  to  16 
years.    The  hazardous  occupations  are  forbidden  to 
minors  under  16  years  at  all  times.    An  8  hour  day 
and  a  48  hour  week  is  maximum  for  all  under  16  years, 
except  in  domestic  and  agricultural  service.  The 
sale  of  any  goods  not  made  in  accordance  with  these 
laws  is  illegal.    The  compulsory  school  lav;  now  re- 
quires six  years  xvith  exceptions. 

VIRGINIA  6*'' 

Virginia  has  15,000  child  workers  between  the  ages 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  percentage  of  workers 
in  this  age  group  is  only  slightly  higher  than  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  (1.5^)  when  agriculture  is 
omitted.  It  is  only  slighter  higher  than  the  average 
for  children  sixteen  ai^  seventeen  years  of  age  (52.3>a) 
when  agriculture  is  included. 

The  state  meets  only  the  night  work  standards  for 
children  under  sixteen  years.    It  falls  short  of  all 
other  standards. 


67.    Child  Labor  Laws  of  Virginia,    Amend  d  1936. 
pp.  3-11 
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WASHINGTON^® 

Washington  meets  the  standard  for  Issuing  employ- 
ment certificates  in  the  places  where  continuation 
schools  exist •    It  also  meets  the  standard  for  maximum 
daily  hours  and  for  night  work  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.    Although  it  does  not 
meet  the  standards  on  any  other  score,  the  number  of 
children  employed  in  this  state  is  not  greater  than 
the  numbers  employed  in  the  states  as  a  whole. 

WEST  VIRGINIA^Q 
West  Virginia  has  neither  greater  number j  of  employ- 
ed than  are  found  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  nor 
does  it  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  the  International 
Association.    Improvement  is  needed  in  the  laws  dealing 
with  education,  domestic  and  agricultural  employment, 
and  minimum  age. 

WISCONSIN '70 

Wisconsin  has  good  labor  law?.    They  meet  the  In- 
ternational Standards  in  regard  to  minimum  age,  employ- 
ment certificates,  naximum  daily  hours,  and  in  regard 
to  night  work  for  both  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  minors  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years.  It 
does  not  have  a  greater  number  of  employed  children 

68.  Labor  Laws  of  VJashington.  1937 

69.  Labor  Laws  of  Vvest  Virginia.  Revised  1937.  pp.  24-30 

70.  Child  Labor  Laws  of  Wisconsin.   (1935)    pp.  1-20 
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than  may  be  found  in  the  country  as  a  whole*  Wiscon- 
sin made  an  advance  this  year  in  improving  the  street 
trades  law.    It  definitely  establishes  the  status  of 
the  newsboy  as  an  employee  of  the  publisher  or  dealer. 
This  was  a  progressive  step  v/hich  had  the  support  of 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League. 

wyOMING'^3. 

Wyoming  does  not  meet  the  standards  which  the  labor 
officials  hope  to  attain  neither  does  it  have  a  great 
number  of  employed  children.    It  would  seem  that  some 
Improvement  in  the  laws  could  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  the  industries  of  the  state,  especially  as 
there  are  at  present  few  child  laborers. 

The  present  status  of  state  legislation  indicates 
that  the  standards  in  the  northern  states  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  southern  states,  although  in  a  few 
cases  there  are  some  fairly  adequate  laws.    The  follow- 
ing exerpt  from  Child  Labor  Facts      gives  a  summary  of 
the  status  of  these  laws  for  the  various  states. 

"Minimum  Age  for  Employment  > 
Most  States  specify: 

(1)    A  general  age  minimum  for  employment  which  in 
some  States  covers  all  occupations  except  agriculture. 


71.    Child  Labor  Laws  of  U'yoming,   (1931)  pp.  1-4 
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domestic  service,  street  trad'  c,  etc.,  and  in  other 
states  applies  only  to  manufacturing  or  a  specified 
list  of  occupations • 

(2)  A  lower  age  for  employment  outsidr  of  school 
hours • 

(3)  A  higher  age  (through  either  the  child  labor 
or  the  school  attendance  law)  for  children  who  have 
failed  to  complete  a  specified  school  grade. 

Special  provisions  and  exemptions  make  classifica- 
tion difficult.    In  general,  however,  the  basic  age 
minimum  for  employment  (not  including  provisions  for  work 
outside  of  school  hours  or  during  vacations)  is  as 
follows ! 

(Corrected  to  June  1,  1937) 

10  States  have  a  l6-year  limit,  but  one  applies 
to  factory  work  only. 

4  States  have  a  15-year  age  limit,  but  2  of  these 
have  exemptions  permitting  work  at  an  earlier  age« 

33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  a  14- 
year-age  limit,  but  7  of  these  have  exemptions  permitting 
work  at  an  earlier  age. 

1  State  has  no  general  age  minimum. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REQUIRE!^ I^-NTS  FOl^  CHILDRM  LE/  VING 
SCHOOL  FOR  WORK,   IDCCEPT  AGRICULTURE 
AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  (through  child 
labor  and  school  attendance  laws) 

11  States  do  not  permit  a  child  to  leave  school  for 
vrork  under  16  years.    Three  of  these  states  exempt  child- 
ren at  an  earlier  age  in  case  of  poverty. 

2  States  do  not  permit  a  child  to  leave  school  for 
work  under  15  years, 

3  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  permit  chil- 
dren to  leave  school  for  work  at  14  years,  occasionally 
younger,  provided  they  have  completed  a  specified  school 
grade,  but  in  9  States  the  grade  requirement  is  waived 
under  certain  circumstances  such  as  poverty,  need  for 
services  at  home,  etc.    The  grade  to  be  completed  is  the 
eighth  grade  or  elementary  course  in  22  of  these  states; 
the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  in  6  States;  and  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade  in  3  States, 

4  States  permit  children  to  leave  school  for  work 
at  14  years  regardless  of  the  grade  completed.    Of  these 
2  exempt  from  school  attendance  any  child  of  14  years  who 
is  employed  and  2  have  no  compulsory  school  attendance 
requirement  beyond  14  years. 


HEALTH  CERTIPIGATSS  FOR  WORK  PERMITS 

27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  require  a 
physician's  examination  and  certificate  of  physical  fit- 
ness before  a  child  can  go  to  work, 

9  States  leave  such  an  examination  optional  with 
the  issuing  officer. 

12  States  make  no  provision  for  physical  examination, 

MAXIMUM  WORKING  HOURS  FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 

3  States  have  an  8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week  for 
most  occupations* 

6  States  have  an  8-hour  day  and  44 -hour  week  for 
most  occupations, 

24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  an  8- 
Hour  day  and  48-hour  week  for  most  occupations. 
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9  States  have  an  S-hoiir  day  find  48-hour  week  but 
the  law  does  not  Include  many  occupations  (such  as  work 
In  stores),  there  are  serious  exemptions,  or  the  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  up  to  16  years, 

6  States  specify  a  longer  v/orking  period,  from  9 
to  11  hours  a  day  and  51  to  60  hours  a  week  being 
permitted. 

NIGHT  WORK  FOR  CHIIDRI'IK  UND-'iR  16 

16  States  forbid  work  after  6  p.m.  but  3  of  these 
permit  serious  exemptions, 

22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  forbid  work 
after  7  p.m.,  but  5  of  these  permit  serious  exemptions. 

10  States  permit  work  until  8  p.m.  or  later,  or  have 
no  regulation- 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREIM  IN  DANGEROUS  OCCUPATIONS 

A  Statistical  analysis  of  state  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  dangerous  occupations  is  impos- 
sible.   Most  states  specify  a  list  of  occupations  prohib- 
ited for  children  under  16  yenrs,  and  sone  have  another 
list  for  children  under  18  years.    Several  give  power  to 
the  state  labor  or  health  department  to  extend  the  lists 
by  ruling,  and  some  include  a  general  statement  regarding 
occujHitions  dangerous  to  life,  linb,  health  or  morals. 

In  10  states  there  is  practically  no  prohibition  of 
dangerous  occupations  for  children  under  16,  and  in  31 
states  there  is  practically  none  for  minors  16  and  17 
years  of  age.    In  many  other  states  such  protection  as 
exists  is  seriously  inadequate.    Hardly  any  state  can  be 
said  to  offer  sufficiently  comprehensive  protection  to 
excludf'  children  and  young  people  from  all  industrial 
hazards . 

STATUS  OF  MINORS  UNDER  WORKIIEN^S  COMPENSATION  LAIVS 

14  States  grant  extra  compensation  to  minors  injured 
while  illegally  employed. 

2  States  require  extra  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  in  cases  of  illegal  employ- 
ment • 

1  State  permits  extra  compensation  to  be  awarded 
to  all  minors  under  18  whether  legally  or  illegally  em- 
ployed • 
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9  States  exclude  from  compensation  minors  Injured 
while  Illegally  employed, 

2  States  have  no  compensation  law. 


Street  Trades 

In  only  20  states  is  there  a  state  law  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  in  street  trades ,  Thirty- 
five  states  permit  boys  under  12  years  and  29  states 
peinnit  girls  under  12  years  to  engage  in  street  trades. 
In  some  cities  there  are  municipal  ordinances  on  this 
subject . 

In  many  states  newsboys  are  not  covered  by  compensa- 
tion laws,  being  considered  'independent  contractors* 
rather  than  employees ."72 

When  the  age  minimum  for  compulsory  education  is 
compared  with  the  age  minimum  for  work  permits  a  wide 
discreptancy  is  found.    In  some  cases  the  education 
lav/s  show  no  compulsory  school  requirements  but  the  labor 
laws  for  the  same  state  will  require  that  the  sixth  or 
eighth  grade  be  reached  before  work  permits  can  be  is- 
sued.   On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  laws  may  indicate 
no  grade  requirement,  in  fact,  only  seven  states  require 
that  the  child  be  able  to  read  and  write  (simple  sentences), 
and  the  education  laws  will  expect  the  child  to  attend 
school  through  the  sixth  or  eighth  grade.    Surely  the 
laws  should  be  made  to  agree  on  this  important  point, 
otherwise  the  purpose  of  compulsory  school  grade  and 


72.  The  sunnrsaries  of  the  state  laws  Vv'as  an  exerpt  from  a 
Children's  Bureau  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  publica- 
tion June  1937,  reprinted  in  State  Laws  of  Oklahoma 
pp.  47-50 
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minimum  age  requirements  may  be  defeated*    It  would  seem 
on  the  surface  that  it  is  easier  to  secure  higher  mini- 
mum age  requirements  for  education  than  for  labor.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  who  oppose  laws  to  regulate  children 
during  elementary  and  hi^^h-school  days  favor  the  require- 
ment that  education  keep  them  in  school  as  long  as  possi- 
ble I    They  prefer  to  stamp  out  illiteracy  more  than  they 
do  to  legislate  protection  for  children  for  purely 
humanitarian  reasons,  failing  to  see  that  illiteracy 
and  other  social  and  economic  problems  are  closely  in- 
terwoven. 

The  issuance  of  work  permits  has  been  carefully 
checked  during  the  past  few  years  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  children  leaving  school,  at  what  age,  the 
reasons  they  give  for  leaving,  and  the  rate  of  turn -over 
in  employment.    The  studies  indicate  that  while  the 
N.R.A.  was  in  effect  fewer  certificates  were  issued,  but, 
v;ith  the  invalidation  of  the  N.R.A.  children  are  again 
clamoring  for  certificates  in  large  numbers  indicating 
a  greater  increase  in  child  labor  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Most  of  the  states  issue  certificates  in  much  the 
same  way.    The  accepted  arrangement  is  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  child,  or  child  and  parent;  to  have 
the  child  present  a  statement  of  employment  telling  v/here 
he  is  to  be  employed,  what  he  is  to  do,  and  for  whom  he 
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Is  going  to  work}  a  certificate  or  passport  proving  the 
validity  of  his  age;  a  statement  from  the  school  shov/- 
ing  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements ; 
and  then  a  certificate  from  a  physician  (he  may  or  may 
not  be  a  public  official)  stating  that  the  child  is 
physically  capable  of  performing  the  task  he  expects 
to  do»    The  certificate  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Issuer 
by  the  employer  upon  cessation  of  employment  of  the  child 
This  allows  the  issuer  to  expect  and  enforce  the  return 
of  the  child  to  school  vt^ithin  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

This  general  set-up  varies  f "om  state  to  state. 
Whatever  point  is  weak  in  any  one  state  allows  loopholes 
through  which  the  child  may  escape  from  social  control 
and  protection.    A  few  states  expect  that  children  should 
attend  evening  or  continuation  schools  during  the  time 
of  employment  if  they  have  not  reached  the  chronological 
and  educational  age.    Such  la\¥E  appear  in  only  two  or 
three  states  so  that  the  relative  advantages  are  very 
slight. 

In  these  states  the  work  pemits  are  Issued  only 
for  certain  types  of  employment  so  that  the  actual  num- 
bers of  children  entering  occupations  cannot  be  as- 
certained nor  can  frir  regulation  of  work  be  accomplished 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Committees  on  Child 
Labor  to  the  \Vhite  House  Conference''''^  include  a  program 

73 •    White  House  Conference  called  by  President  Hoover. 
The  Century  Co.    New  York  (1932) 
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for  standard  legislation  regarding  industrialized  oc- 
cupations, agricultiire*  homevv'ork  and  theatricals,  as 
these  are  closely  Inter-v/oven  with  inter-state  problems. 

General  standards  should  be  set  up  for  industrial 
occupations  and  industrialized  agriculture  including  an 
age,  educational  and  a  physical  minimum  (the  age  for 
part-time  and  vacation  work  may  bo  slightly  lower),  hours 
of  work,  night  work,  and  conditions  of  labor. 

Non-legal  recommendations  include  special  educational 
measures,  guidance,  recreation,  hygiene,  and  scholarship 
aid  to  enable  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  all  children. 

The  goal  is  to  achieve  minimum  standards;  the  pur- 
pose is  to  equalize  opportunity  and  protection;  the 
method  is  principally  legislative;  and  the  alternative 
is  education  and  freedom* 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  legislation  and  pro- 
tection, but  we  have  reviewed  the  laws  of  the  various 
states  and  have  found  them  to  be  widely  divergent  in  their 
regulations.    Some  states  have  been  successful  in  enacting 
laws  to  regulate  child  labor;  others  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful; still  others  have  barely  touched  the  surface. 
In  many  states  enforcement  is  lax,  so  that  the  lav/s  are 
not  as  effective  as  they  appear  on  the  surface. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  lieu  of  securing  for  Congress 
the  ri^t  to  pass  legislation  on  child  labor  that  the  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  states  may  realize  their  position 
and  responsibility  and  improve  their  standards  in  accord- 
ance with  suggested  recommendations. 
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Chapter  IV 

The  Struggle  to  Secure  Federal  Legiclation 

The  central  government  of  the  Uhlted  States  has  lagged 
behind  the  separate  states  in  its  control  of  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  this  vast  continent.    The  Hamilton- 
Jefferson  problem  of  a  strong  central  government  versus 
States  Rights  has  incidentally  confronted  each  individual 
proposal  as  it  has  been  offered  to  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion, or  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  confirmation  of  its 
legality* 

The  history  of  this  attempt  to  secure  Federal  control 

for  child  labor  standards  is  bound  up  in  the  "rights  that 

are  delegated  to  the  Central  Government  and  those  which 

are  reserved  to  the  States,"    As  Bagehot  says, 

"The  whole  recent  history  of  the  Union— perhaps  all 
its  history— has  been  more  determined  by  that  enactment 
that  any  other  single  cause.    The  sovereignty  of  the 
principal  matters  of  state  has  rested  not  with  the  high* 
est  government,  but  with  the  subordinate  government. — "1 

The  apparent  omission  of  a  vital  factor  was  to  some 
extent  remedied  when  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  which  abolish- 
ed slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,    This  was  the  first 
direct  attempt  at  Federal  control  of  social  problems  and  at 
present  is  the  only  possible  regulation  of  child  labor  based 
on  Constitutional  authority. 


1,    VValter  Bagehot,    The  English  Constitution,  Oxford 
University  Press  p.  19*5^ 
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The  Thirteenth  Amendment  has  not  been  used  to  regulate 
Involuntary  servitude,  v/hich  results  when  parenthood  forgets 
Its  obligations,^  but  to  correct  conditions  when  children 
are  forced  to  serve  involuntarily  in  industry,  or  when 
they  are  working  in  fear  of  corporal  p^mi8hment•  Further 
protection  may  be  extended  to  children  on  the  authority  of 
this  amendment  v/hen  poor  working  conditions  exists  because 
a  child  is  not  legally  able  to  make  contracts  (Booth  vs» 
People,  oTl^.E,  (ill,),  798),  or  recognize  and  insist  on 
fair  terms  and  conditions. 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  action  of  the  State  when  that  state  administers  its 
laws  to  permit  enslavement.    Such  enslavement  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  enslavement  of  working  children,  "in 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  it  is  a  police  power  to  act  "ex 
directu, "  as  plain  and  unequivocal  as  any  police  power  of 
the  states."^      "if  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  exclusive  powers  of  the 
states  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  guard. 
It  is  just  as  essential  to  preserve  the  national  power  as 
the  state  power. 

The  breadth  of  this  amendment  may  be  exercised  to  in- 
clude child  labor  and  it  may  be  interpreted  to  permit  in- 
terference with  state  legislation  or  corrective  measures, 

2.  Julia  Johnsen.    op.  cit .    p.  348 

3.  Ibid,     p.  350 

4.  Ibid,    p.  351 
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when  they  permit  the  enslavement  of  the  child,  and  such 
police  power  would  not  apparently  lessen  the  control  of 
the  parent  in  the  home  but  would  protect  the  child  against 
unjust  contracts  and  misuse. 

To  rely  on  this  amendment  to  abolish  and  regulate  a 
species  of  involuntary  servitude  such  as  child  labor  is  a 
more  direct  and  all  inclusive  method  than  any  of  the  later 
attempts  have  been.    Such  legislation  could  be  more  easily 
interpreted  to  mean  Federal  control  of  the  home  than  the 
Twentieth  Am'^^ndment,  which  has  been  subject  to  argument 
and  defeat  on  that  point. 

In  spite  of  the  points  in  favor  of  child  labor  legis- 
lation based  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  Congress  has  not 
exercised  its  power  to  prohibit  the  evil  of  child  labor 
under  this  law,  and  the  advocates  of  such  reform  are  pro- 
bably Justified  in  desiring  a  more  definite  soiirce  of  con- 
trol. 

The  early  history  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the 
child  was  considered  a  necessary  and  important  economic 
factor  in  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  family  by  performing 
those  agricultural  chores  which  contributed  almost  entirely 
to  the  economic  wealth  of  the  family.    It  was  considered  a 
Puritanical  essential  that  no  child  was  to  be  brought  up  in 
idleness,  but  must  learn  to  work  and  not  play.  Bradford 
pointed  out  with  Puritan  simplicity,  "as  necessitae  was  a 
stern  task-master  over  them  (the  Puritans)  they  were  forced 
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to  be  such  not  only  to  servants  but  In  a  sorte  to  there 
dearest  children." 5   The  early  colonies  also  had  pauper 
laws,  or  poor  laws,  as  in  England  where  the  child  was 
"bound  out"  to  work  so  that  idleness  and  » Satan*  could 
not  pay  a  part.    In  1672  in  the  Towne  of  Boston  a  certain 
list  of  persons  v;ere  notified,  "to  dispose  of  their  severall 
children— abroad  for  servants  to  serve  by  Indentures  ac- 
cordinge  to  their  ages  and  capacities".    These  children 
were  8  years  old  and  up. 

The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  imported  children  from 
the  poorhouses  and  streets  of  London  to  form  a  colony. 
In  1627  ships  carae  over  bringing  1400  to  1500  children. 
In  1780  the  first  cotton  factory  was  established  in  Bever- 
ly, Massachusetts.    This  innovation  of  the  factory  system 
and  the  introduction  of  machines,  here  as  in  England  after 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  was  a  signal  for  women  and  chil- 
dren to  enter  industry.    It  was  thought  that  the  manufacture 
of  goods  would  be  easy  for  women  and  children  because  the 
machines  did  the  work  and  the  operators  merely  tended  the 
machines.    The  economic  problem  of  labor  was  one  of  shortage 
rather  than  of  over-supply,  so  that  employment  was  available 
without  a  displacement  of  other  workers.    The  protectionists, 
who  advocated  the  tariffs  to  protect  the  infant  industries. 


5.    Edith  Abbott,    op.  cit.    pp.  15-37 
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favored  the  use  of  children.    These  children  were  a  source 
of  cheap  labor  and  enabled  these  industries  to  remain  in 
competition  with  the  lower  priced  products  from  outside. 

Child  labor  was  common  up  to  the  19th  century  in  the 
United  States  with  no  adequate  standards  and  no  provisions 
for  enforcement,  and  with  the  ethical  and  economic  theories 
favoring  work  for  young  and  old,  men  and  women  alike 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  began  to  collect 
information  in  1870  concerning  the  occupations  of  children 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age.    In  1881  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  their  plank  for  that  year  called 
for  the  complete  abolition  of  employed  children  under  14 
years.    The  Senate  Committee  in  1383,  during  their  hear- 
ings on  capital  and  labor  called  attention  to  the  v;ork  of 
children  in  stores,  messenger  services,  and  the  street 
trades,  and  the  small  salaries  which  children  received. 
This  marked  the  first  real  arousal  of  public  opinion, 
though  as  early  as  18?9  the  English  had  deplored  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  v/ere  approaching  conditions  in 
England.    Such  an  early  phllantroplst,  as  Condy  Raguet, 
had  started  arguments  that  farm  work  was  healthier  than 
that  of  factories. "7    In  the  year  1890  a  prize  vms  offered 
for  an  essay  on  child  labor  which  revealed  the  injustice 
to  the  child,  the  cost  to  society,  the  economic  inefficiency 

6.  Children's  Bureau.    o£.  cit .    Publication  No.  197. 

7.  Hxaith  Abbott,    op.  cit.    p.  2q 
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and  the  harmful  competition  with  adult  wages ,    At  the  end 
of  the  century  we  find  the  beginnings  of  Hull  House  in 
Chicago  and  its  revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  child 
worker  and  his  home»    In  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  National  Consumers  League  lead  the  way  for 
National  concentrated  effort  to  secure  reform  and  "better 
conditions  for  the  children  of  the  nation. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  history  of  regula- 
tion was  that  of  state  legislation  and  control. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
an  av/akening  in  the  social  consciousness  which  resulted 
in  a  national  movement  for  the  regulation  of  child  labor 

Certain  state  laws  prohibited  work  in  unhealthy  oc- 
cupations and  on  the  more  dangerous  machines  in  1900. 

In  1904  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  started 
action  to  arouse  public  opinion  and  to  attempt  to  revive 
the  state  regulation  of  employment,  which  had  been  de- 
clining during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  era. 

"in  December,  1906,  the  first  proposal    for  a  Federal 
law  to  prevent  the  industrial  exploitation  of  children  were 
made  In  Congress  when  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  and 
Congressman  Herbert  Parsons  introduced  bills  to  "prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  articles  intended  for  interstate  commerce. "9 

By  1907  the  National  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  investigated  the  problem  and  found  that  many  indus- 
trial employers  encouraged  the  work  of  children  in  glass, 

8.  Children's  Bureau,    op.  cit .    Publication  Wo.  197 

9.  Julia  Johns en,    op.  cit .    p.  270 
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silk,  and  textiles  as  soon  as  they  were  able  and  ready  to 
work.    TheBe  children  were  usually  around  the  ages  of  12 
and  thirteen;  and  of  the  child  workers  of  14  and  15  years 
from  84>»  to  96%  labored  in  these  factories. 10  a  similar 
investigation  was  made  of  juvenile  delinquency,  which 
was  found  to  be  greater  among  v/orking  children  than  airong 
school  children*    Subsequently,  investigators  began  to 
seek  out  the  causes  and  reasons  why  children  left  school, 
and  to  determine  home  and  working  conditions. 

The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  the  year  1912  under- 
took an  investigation  of  these  and  other  related  problems. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  these  various  com- 
mittees, and  the  arousal  of  public  opinion  in  the  cause 
of  the  children  of  the  nation  we  have  the  first  Federal 
Legislation  of  Congress  in  September  1916  in  the  form  of 
the  Keating  Owen  bill.    This  bill  prohibited  the  shipment 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  goods  produced  in 
mines,  quarries,  factories,  canneries,  or  v/orkshops  where 
children  were  employed  In  violation  of  specified  age  and 
hour  standards  .^-l 

"The  first  Federal  child  labor  law  prohibited  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  any  mill,  fac- 
tory, workshop,  cannery,  or  manufacturing  establishment  in 
which  children  under  fourteen  were  employed,  or  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  were  employed  more  than  8 


10.  Edith  Abbott,    op.  cit.  pp  15-37 

11.  Children's  Bureau.    History  of  Federal  Regulation  of 
Child  Labor.    Mimeograph  5579.    November  1,  1937 
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hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  v/eek  or  6  days  a  week,  or  In 
which  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  were  employ- 
ed between  7  P.M.  and  6  A.M*  and  prohibited  the  shipment 
of  any  product  of  a  mine  or  quarry  in  which  children  were 
employed  who  were  under  sixteen."!'^ 

The  United  tStates  Children's  Bureau  administered  the 
bill  from  September  1,  1917  to  June  5,  1918 • 

"Under  its  pov/er  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
coiMierce,  Congress  sought  in  this  measure  to  close  the 
channels  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to  the  products 
of  child  labor,"^^      In  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina^^  the  cotton  mill  owners  brouglit  a  case  to  pro- 
test the  constitutionality  of  this  law. 15 

The  case  of  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  the  court  ruled: 

"in  our  view,  the  necessary  effect  of  this  act,  by 
means  of  a  prohibition  against  the  movement  in  interstate 
coiffinerce  of  ordinary  commercial  commodities,  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  labor  of  children  in  factories  and  mines 
within  the  States— purely  State  authority  ."IS 

Nine  months  after  the  lav/  had  been  in  operation  It 

was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  five  to  four  decision 

on  the  ground  that  Congress  did  not  have  the  power  to 

regulate  interstate  commerce •1*7 


12.  Julia  Johnsen,    on,  cit .    p.  360 

13.  Ibid,    p.  271 

14.  (Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247  U.S.  251)    Julia  Johns  en 
op.  cit.  p.  29 

15.  William  Green.    £  Primer  of  Trade  Unions 
v^orkers  Education  Bureau  oT  America^    New  York 
Pamphlet  ^'6  (1926)  pn  9-17 

16 •    Julia  Johnsen.  on.  cit.  p.  291-292 
17.     Julia  Johnsen  -  op.  cit .  p.  271 
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Although  the  law  did  deal  with  interstate  commerce 
the  court  rule  indicated  that  it  was  a  matter  of  coercion 
rather  than  legitimate  regulation  and  therefore  it  was  a 
matter  of  state  concern .-^^ 

"^^nothe^  almost  immediate  attempt  to  secure  a  form  of 

Federal  control  was  made*    The  result  was  a  10^  tax  on  the 

annual  net  profits  of  certain  enumerated  establishments 

which  employed  children  in  violation  of  the  age  and  hour 

standards  laid  dovm  in  the  act,"!^      This  child  labor  tax 

law  was  in  effect  from  April  25,  1919  until  May  15,  1922, 

Once  more  a  child  labor  law  was  declared  unconstitutional, 

v;ith  only  one  Supreme  Court  judge  dissenting.    The  tax 

lav/  was  d?^feated  because  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it 

was  being  used  to  impose  a  penalty  rather  than  to  obtain 

regul?.tion  or  excise .^^     The  court  ruled  it  "v/as  not  a 

valid  use  of  Congrecn's  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 

and  that  the  real  objects  were  remote  from  the  avowed 
objects 

The  decision  was  given  in  the  case  of  Bailey  versus 
The  Drexel  Furniture  Co,^^    When  the  court  ruled  that 


18*  Ibid    p,  292 

19,  Children's  Bureau.  Mimeograph  5579    op.  cit . 

20.  Julia  Johnsen    p  288  -  292 

21,  Julia  Johnsen    p  288  -  292 

22.  Ibid    p.  271 
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Congress  did  not  have  a  right  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
in  this  way  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  would  have  been 
able  to  do  v;hat  this  tax  lav/  could  not.    Under  this  Amend- 
ment Congress  could  definitely  have  interfered  v;ith  the 
states*  actions  when  they  were  a^^ainst  the  social  welfare 
of  the  individual  whereaa  the  court  could  not  find  this 
power  in  a  tax  law. 

The  two  Federal  Laws  which  had  been  passed  and  which 
were  in  effect  for  short  peiiod  of  time,  and  then  declared 
unconstitutional,  were  not  in  themselves  specifically  pro- 
hibitions or  regulations  of  child  labor,  but  were  merely 
a  means  of  reaching  certain  minimum  standards  by  pro- 
hibiting the  shipment  of  child  labor  products  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  or  by  imposing  a  tax  on  child- 
employing  industries.    The  laws  mad^  definite  headway  in 
the  arousal  of  public  opinion  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  Central  regulation,  which  was  neither  an  ex- 
treme financial  strain  or  an  administrative  burden  on 
the  labor  department.    They  v;ere  both  handled  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  at  Viashington  without  great  expense  or  a 
heavily  staffed  Board.    They  cooperated  with  the  states  in 
each  instance;  and  having  already  learned  from  the  states 
that  work  certificates  were  necessary  for  any  sort  of  a 
check,  the  states  with  high  legal  standards  for  employment 
continued  to  use  their  certificates,  and  similar  certificates 
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were  Introduced  in  the  states  with  lower  standards.  The 
result  was  highly  satisfactory,  in  fact,  amazingly  suc- 
cessful considering  the  short  time  in  which  the  act  was 
in  operation.    The  states  v;ith  low  standards  made  actual 
improvement  during  this  period .^^ 

"it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  developing  tendency 
in  our  child  labor  legislation  has  been  to  establish  an 
age,  an  educational,  and  a  physical  standard  which  a  child 
must  attain  before  he  can  be  employed  in  specified  occupa- 
tions; to  regulate  the  hours  during  which  he  may  work  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  employment  and  prohibit  him  from 
certain  especially  hazardous  occupations.    The  enforcement 
is  through  a  work-permit  system  usually  administered  by 
the  public  schools  and  through  inspection  of  the  place  of 
employment . "24 

A  great  advantage  came  to  the  child  because  the  ex- 
plortatlon  of  children  by  the  states  with  the  low  standards 
and  the  states  with  higher  standards  ceased  and  the  states 
with  high  standards  were  freed  from  a  tend-ncy  to  disobey 
the  law  in  order  to  compete  with  the  products  of  other 
states  made  less  expensively  by  cheap  child  labor. 

After  these  laws  v/ere  declared  unconstitutional  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  was  again  apparent.    The  State  Laws  were 
inadequate,  some  states  had  low  standards  which  made  competi- 
tion difficult  for  the  states  with  higher  regulations.  The 
states  with  some  legislation  were  definately  limited  by 
many  and  devious  exemptions. 


23,  Vi/illiam  Green,    on.  cit .    pp  9-17 

24.  Julia  Johnsen      op.  cit .    p.  272 
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"The  reasons  why  Federal  legislation  in  this  field 
was  first  sought  were:    first,  because  in  some  states  a 
single  industry  was  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  a  reasonable  child  labor  law  or  the  enforcement  of  one 
after  it  was  passed;  second, because  consumers  had  come  to 
feel  a  moral  repugnance  to  the  use  of  the  products  of  c^-^ild 
labor;  third,  because  manufacturers  objected  to  the  competi- 
tion of  those  v/ho  relied  upon  the  low  wages  of  children  as 
the  basis  of  their  profits;  and  finally,  because  states 
found  themselves  unable  to  protect  not  only  their  consumers 
and  the  manufacturers  but  their  citizenship.    For  after  all, 
children  who  suffered  from  the  educational,  physical,  and 
spiritual  losses  which  premature, child  labor  brings  could 
migrate  to  any  state,  so  that  the  citizenship  of  no  state 
was  secure  against  the  neglect  of  another  state. "^5 

The  problem  of  industries  migrating  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another,  especially  v/ith  the  re-localiza- 
tion of  textiles  in  the  South,  has  called  for  a  repetition 
of  legislative  activity  in  the  new  industrial  areas.  This 
repitition  might  have  been  eliminated  if  a  Federal  Law 
could  have  been  obtained  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  country* 
history. 

In  1924,  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed which  would  enable^^  Congress  to  later  pass  legis- 
lation concerning  child  labor. 

The  Amendment  reads ; 

"Section  1.    The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under 
18  years  of  age. 

Section  2.      The  power  of  the  several  States  is  un- 
impaired by  this  article  except  that  the  operation  of  State 


25.  Julia  Johnsen.    o£.  cit .  p.  283-4 

26.  Italics  mine 
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laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress, "27 

The  T>!yentleth  Amendment  was  passed  by  2/3  vote  of 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  and  was  sent  to  the  48  states 
for  ratification.    This  proposed  Twentieth  Amendment  is 
still  pending  ratification  by  the  necessary  36  states  in 
the  present  year  (1938), 

Ratification  has  been  defeated  during  this  time 
principally  on  the  question  of  States  Rights  versus  the 
Federal  Government. 

At  no  time  has  it  been  defeated  by  a  political  group. 
In  fact,  the  history  of  the  political  parties  indicates 
that  child  labor  reform  has  been  the  unanimous  concern  of 
all  groups. 

In  1872  the  Prohibitionist  party  was  the  first  to 
make  an  emphatic  declaration  against  child  labor.  National 
political  party  recognition  had  been  accorded  child  labor  by 
its  inclusion  in  party  platforms  of  the  Prohibition  and 
Dem  ocratic  parties  in  1872  and  1892  respectively.  The 
Democratic  party  in  1892  passed  State  laws  to  abolish 
the  "sweating  system",  by  favoring  education  and  opposing 
child  labor.    The  Socialists  gave  recognition  to  child 
labor  in  1904  and  the  Progressive  and  Republican  parties 
were  to  fall  in  line  in  1912  and  1916.     In  1912  the 


27.    Child  Labor.    Bulletin  No.  14-3363,  op.  clt.    p.  5 
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Republican  and  Progressive  parties  pronounced  themselves 
In  favor  of  Federal  legislation.  In  1916  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  did  the  same. 

All  political  parties  in  1924  endorsed  the  Twentieth 
Amendment • 

"it  will  be  remembered  that  President  Harding  and 
President  Coolidge  have  both  recommended  to  Congress  the 
submission  of  a  child  labor  amendment  to  the  states,  the 
former  in  his  message  of  December  9,  1922,  the  latter  on 
December  o,  1923,    The  late  President  vVilson  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  principle  of  Federal  regula- 
tion and  personally  urged  its  importance  on  both  Congress 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.    The  platform  of  the  Nation- 
al Republican  Party  for  1920  contains  the  following 
clause: 

"»The  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  Federal  child  labor 
law  and  for  Its  rigid  enforcement.    If  the  present  law  is 
found  unconstitutional  or  ineffective,  we  shal]  seek  other 
means  to  enable  Congress  to  prevent  the  evils  of  child 
labor . » 

"The  National  Democratic  Party  in  that  year  made  the 
following  declaration: 

"*vVe  urge  cooperation  v;ith  the  states  for  the  protec- 
tion of  child  life  through  Infancy  and  maternity  care,  in 
the  prohibition  of  child  labor,  and  by  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.* "28 

Individuals  in  all  parties  have  also  endorsed  the 
Twentieth  Amendment.    Hoover,  a  Republican,  likewise  in- 
cluded the  proposal  for  the  Twentieth  Amendment  in  his 
platform.    Furthermore  Hoover  made  a  specific  survey  of 
the  problem  in  a  White  House  Conference  and  the  conmilttee 
presented  recommendations  concerning  education,  physical 


28.     Julia  Johnsen.    op.  cit .    p.  282 
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conditions,  hours,  age,  specific  industries  problems, 
and  income,  in  his  report .29       Wilson  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Democrats,  are  on  record  in  favor  of  Federal 
legislation  on  this  subject.    Roosevelt  wrote  the  var- 
ious states  urging  them  to  reconsider  and  to  ratify  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment ,30     William  Green,  Socialist  has 
urged  people  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  working 
children  and  for  the  ratification  of  the  Twentieth 
Amendment  • 

The  debates  v/hich  occur  in  the  various  legislatures 
concerning  the  ratification  of  the  child  labor  amendment 
usually  run  as  follows: 

The  negative  argument  are  that  if  the  amendment  were 
passed  it  would  mean  that  the  government  was  entering  the 
horae'^1,  that  it  would  interfere  v/ith  the  regulation  of 
rellgion;'^^  that  it  would  inculcate  the  Sovietization  of 
childhood, (the  fear  and  worry  of  so  many  propr.gan<iists 
today);  that  the  finahcial  burden  would  be  too  great ;34 
that  it  would  interfere  with  state  sovereignity; 35  that 


29.  .  hite  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
called  by  Pres.  Hoover.    The  Century  Co.  N.Y.  (1932) 

30.  '/  illiam  Green,  op.  cit .  p.  6 

31.  National  Association  of  Manufacture    op.  cit.  pp  12-15 
U.Y.  Times.  Jan  9, 19o4-Cardinal  o»Connell  Boston  Trans- 
script.  Jan  15,  1937  Dr.  A.  Lawrence    N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Dec  2o,  1936  James  Emery  Brooks    N.Y.  Times    March  4, 
1934.     E.  Root. 

32.  Father  Corrigan  for  Cardinal  O'Connell.  Boston  Transcript. 
(February  14,  1935)  ^ 

33.  William  Green.  0£.  cit .     p.  16 

34.  George  Howorth.    HeiTTork  Times    February  27,  1937 

35.  Julia  Johnsen.    op.  cit.  p.  o<39-o43  and  p. XXI  Negative  Disc. 
James  E.  Brooks    N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  Dec.  23,1936 
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today  the  conditions  do  not  call  for  action  becatise  there 
is  no  child  lahor;^^    that  many  voters  are  tired  of  the 
subject;  that  the  age  is  too  high  and  the  working  child  is 
normally  a  dullard  and  does  not  belong  In  school;^''^  that 
Federal  regulation  would  fail  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
failed that  the  sections  of  the  country  vary  too  great- 
ly to  be  regimented j'^Q    that  adults  are  thankful  they 
learned  to  work  when  young that  alarm  today  is  merely 
emotion  for  dear  little  children; 41  that  famous  men  have 
worked; 42  that  gainful  employment,  home  and  fai*m  work, 
are  legitimate, 43  and  that  idleness  breeds  criminals. 

The  claimants  for  the  affirmative  side  say  that  the 
Congress  has  the  right  to  interfere  where  the  states  are 
lax; 44  that  the  precedrnt  is  as  just  and  fair  a  super- 
vision as  regulation  for  interstate  Comraerce;45  that  the 
child  has  no  place  in  industry  when  the  adult  is  unem- 
ployed;"^^ that  Congress  can  be  trusted  not  to  enter  the 


36.  Dr.  N.M,  Butler.  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune.  (February 

6,  1937) 

37.  Helen  P.  Pike.    New  York  Times.    February  6,  1937 

38.  Julia  Johnsen    op.cit .    r>,  341 

39.  Ibid    p.  XXI 

40.  C.  Vi.  Estes.    New  York  Times  (January  22,  1937) 

41.  J,  E.  Brooks.  Boston  Transcript  (January  21,  1937) 

42.  Julia  Johnsen.  op.  cit .  p.  XIX 

43.  Ibid 

44.  Dr.  Albert  B  Hart.  Boston  Transcript .  October  21,1924 
Julia  Johnsen.  op.  cit.  p.  '6ei'^ ,  Afl'irmatlve  Discussion 
Courtenary  Dinv/Iadie.  New  York  Times .  November  12,1933 

45.  Julia  Johnsen.     Ibid .  p.  360.    ilcCracken  of  Vassar 

46.  Robert  y.att.    Boston  Transcript  (February  3,  1934) 
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home; 4'''  that  it  Is  a  legal  and  legitimate  part  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights; 48  that  Congress  in  regulation  of  child 
labor  would  not  dwell  on  religion; -9  that  we  are  not  RRDS, 
and  are  not  regimenting  youth; '^0  that  it  will  not  undermine 
the  integrity  and  the  stability  of  the  American  family; 51 
that  child  labor  is  exploited  in  the  states  where  industries 
compete;^  that  children  are  better  off  in  school  than  in 
factories,  although  much  must  be  done  to  improve  the 
schoolsf^    that  it  ie  an  enabling  act^^^  that  it  is  not 
like  the  Eighteenth  Amendment; that  as  state  regula- 
tion is  inadequate  the  states  need  regulation  by  the  Federal 
government ; 56  that  the  working  child  is  not  a  dullard; 57 
that  competition  Is  a  disadvantage  to  the  industrial 
world; 58  and  that  we  must  protect  the  child's  health, 59 


47.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard  law  School  on  Child 
Labor  Amendment  -  Oct,  28,  1924 

48.  Ibid 

49.  Leon  J.  Karval  -  Boston  Transcript  (February  9,  1937) 
Dorothy  Thompson  ^^ev/  York  Tines  [larch  5,  1937) 

50.  Ibid 

51.  Child  Labor  Amendment 

52.  Julia  .Tohnsen    o£,  cit .    p.  284-»5-6 

53.  Ibid    p.  XII 

54.  The  Children's  Amendment.  National  Consumers »  League . 
(January  1935)  John  A.  Deuey    H.Y.  Tiiries  April  1934 

55.  Julia  Johnsen      oo.  cit.    p.  344. 

56.  Child  Labor  Amendment 

57.  Raymond  Fuller,    op.  cit .    p.  17 

58.  Julia  Johnsen    op.  cit.  p.  XIII 

59.  Alice  Hamilton.    Hew  York  Times.    May  22,  1932 
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The  amendment,  which  was  sent  to  the  states  for  rati- 
fication in  June  1924,  was  handled  ahout  hy  the  political 
and  argumentative  opponents.    During  the  first  eight  years 
only  six  states  ratified,  namely,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Wis- 
consin, California,  Montana  and  Colorado ,60      The  child 
labor  amendment  was  actually  rejected  by  thirty-five 
states  in  the  first  three  years, 61 

The  slow  process  of  ratification  and  the  looming  de- 
feat prevented  actual  manifestations  of  reform.    The  Hoover 
Conference  paved  the  way  for  further  advancements,  with 
recommendations  for  legislation  clearly  stated.    The  first 
return  of  an  indirect  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation 
came  with  the  inclusion  of  child  labor  reform  in  the 
National  Recovery  Program.    At  the  time  when  the  W.R.A. 
Codes  went  into  effect  only  four  states,  three  of  which 
were  l.estern  non- Indus  trial  states,  had  a  16  year  age  min- 
imum, the  accepted  minimum  for  child  employment.  The 
passage  of  the  Act  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  children  employed 62  in  industry  and  also  in  a  higher 
minimum  age  level  than  ever  known  before  in  this  coiantry.63 
The  law  was  in  effect  from  1933  until  it  was  declared  un- 
constitutional in  1935  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision 
of  the  Schechter  case.    During  the  operation  of  this  law 

'I^  American  Child.  (June  1937) 

61.  David  Lawrence.  Boston  Transcript .  (March  3,  1937) 

62.  S.A.  Merritt.    Child  Labor  Under  the  N.R.A.  as  Shown 
by  Employment  Certificates  Issued  in  1954 . 

63.  E.  A.  Merritt.    op.  cit . 
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Its  effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole  was  good.  States 
were  stimllated  to  pass  state  laws  raising  rainlmums  for 
the  state  and  impetus  was  given  towards  the  ratification 
of  the  Twentieth  Amendment.    As  a  result  of  this  renev;ed 
action  twenty-eight  states  have  now  ratified .^^ 

The  battle  of  the  opponents  of  the  Federal  Bill  is 
now  directed  against  the  time  lag, 65  and  the  legality  of 
a  re-vote  on  a  once  rejected  measure*    Although  the 
statute  books  contain  no  rule  covering  the  number  of  years 
which  the  states  may  have  in  v/hich  to  ratify  an  amendment, 
certain  states  feel  that  because  all  other  amendments  have 
either  been  immediately  and  permanently  ratified  or  re- 
jested  that  the  present  amendment  be  considered  outlawed. 
Likewise,  the  individual  states  are  arguing  out  the  pro- 
blem of  the  legality  of  revoting  on  a  once  rejected  amend- 
ment.   The  result  of  this  argument  will  probably  be  re- 
fered  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  trend  of  that  Court  is 
to  over-rule  social  legislation,  hence  it  may  indeed  be 
doomed  to  defeat  even  if  eight  states  (the  remaining 
number  necessary  for  passage)  soon  overcome  state  prejudice 
and  ratify  the  amendment.    It  is  possible  today  to  secure 
ratification  by  36  states  and  at  the  same  time  have  these 


64.  See  map  on  next  page. 

65.  Cardinal  O'Connell.    A,  Lawrence  Lowell.  Boston 
Herald     (February  18,  1937) 

David  Lawrence.  Boston  Transcript,  March  3,  1937 
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states  represent  only  a  minority  of  the  people  in  the 
country»CG    This  might  indeed  he  a  "break"  for  the  re- 
formers because  New  York,  a  pivotal  state,  is  opposing 
the  ratification. 

The  upv/ard  swing  of  children  returning  to  work  has 
been  everywhere  apparent  since  the  N.R.A.  was  declared 
imconstitutional.      "The  U.S,  Children's  Bureau  found  a 
rise  of  over  150>  in  the  number  of  14  and  15  year  old 
children  certified  for  employment  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1936  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1935  when 
the  codes  were  in  effect  ."^"^       No  doubt  some  of  this 
large  percentage  of  working  children  v»?ould  have  normally 
returned  to  v;ork  following  the  upward  swing  of  employ- 
ment in  general  due  to  business  conditions,  Hov/ever, 
a  large  part  of  this  number  returned  to  the  trades  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  Codes. 

The  agitators  for  legislation  now  have  made  strides 
and  do  not  desire  to  lose  ground  so  that  they  are  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  secure  direct  legislation 
while  people  are  once  more  interested  in  social  reform. 
Some  forty  bills  affecting  child  labor  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  past  year. 

An  argument  as  to  the  best  method  of  regulation  re- 
sulted in  a  difference  of  opinion.    Some  legislators 

66.  Children's  Amendment.  National  Consumer's  League. (July  1937) 

67.  The  American  Child.    The  National  Child  Labor  Coimnittee. 
(June  1937) 
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favored  control  based  on  the  First  Federal  l£iw,  as  es- 
timates Indicate  that  ahout  25  per  cent  of  all  child  \vork- 
ers  are  in  industries  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  ex- 
cluding agriculture;^  and  others  favored  the  prison- 
made  goods  principle,  which  forbids  the  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  goods  made  by  children  into  a  state 
which  has  banned  the  sale  of  such  goods.    The  latter  re- 
quires supplementary  legislation  which  is  difficult  to 
secure  and  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  a  child  has 
worked  on  a  specific  article  which  is  hard  to  enforce • 
The  leaders  in  child  labor  reform  are  in  favor  of  the 
former  method,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  chil- 
dren have  worked  somewhere  in  a  plant. 

After  the  hearings  in  ?.Iay,  which  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  on  federal  child  labor 
legislation,  "Senator  Wheeler  appointed  a  Subcommittee  of 
three,  composed  of  Senators  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Barkley 
of  Kentucky,  and  I'vTilte  of  Maine  to  draft  a  new  bill."®^ 
"The  IVheeler- Johnson  child  labor  bill  was  rushed  through 
the  Senate  in  a  surprise  move  on  August  19 •"'''0  This  move 
was  made  because  the  Black-Connery,  Wage  and  Hour  bill 
had  been  in  the  meantime  introduced  and  certain  groups 
wished  to  detract  attention  from  it  by  favoring  a  sepa- 

68,  National  Child  Labor  Committee.    The  American  Child  June  1957 

69,  "  "         "         »  "  "          "    October  1937 

70,  Ibid.    October  1937 
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rate  child  labor  bill,  and  others  were  afraid  the  Vage 
and  Hour  Bill  would  not  he  passed  and  they  desired  im- 
mediate child  labor  legislation. 

"As  passed  it  was  stronger  than  the  original  bill, 
but  the  prison-mode  goods  feature  was  retained  and  the 
section  based  on  the  principle  of  the  first  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law  was  deleted  •"'''•^ 

The  Senate  Consnittee  offered  provisions  for  Child  Labor 
legislation  in  the  Dlack-Connery,  Vages  and  Hours  Bill, 
The  main  provisions  of  the  V  age  &  Hour  Bill  in  its  final 
form  v;ere  the  best  that  have  been  incorporated  in  any 
recent  acts  of  Congress.    The  legislative  principle  of 
the  First  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  was  followed. 


Briefly,  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  was  prohibited 
for  goods  from  any  establishment  in  which  children  under  16 
years  had  been  employed,  or  in  which  children  under  18  years 
had  been  employed  in  occupations  deemed  hazardous  by  the  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau.    Administration  v/as  entrusted  to  the 
Children's  Bureau,  an  employment  certificate  system  was  author- 
ized, and  federal-state  cooperation  of  the  kind  found  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  administration  of  the  first  Federal  Child 
Labor  Laws  was  provided •'72 

The  Black-Connery,  Wages  and  Hours,  bills  eventually 
reached  a  House  Committee*    This  Committee  restored  several 
undesirable  exemptions,  but  they  had  no  effect  as  the  Bill 
did  not  reech  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Vandenberg  came  forward  with  a  new  amendment  during  the 

summer  of  1937. 


71.    The  American  Child,    op.  cit  (October  1937) 
72*    The  American  Child,    op.  cit.  (January  1938) 
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"l.    Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  limit  and  pro- 
hibit the  labor  for  hire  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age» 

2,    The  power  of  the  several  states  is  unimpaired 
by  this  article  except  that  the  operation  of  States  laws 
shall  be  suspend -^d  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  legislative  enactments  of  the  Congress  .'"73 

The    Vandenberg  Amendment  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  opponents  of  the  former  amendment •    They  felt  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  supporting  this  amendment •  Only 
those  blind  v»;ith  emotion  will  fail  to  see  the  significant 
lesson  contained  in  the  cordial  reception  which  has  been 
everywhere  accorded  Vand  nberg*s  new  amendment.  The 
limitation  implied  or  guaranteed  in  our  faith  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  our  form  of  government  is  stated  here,  plus  a 
lessened  age  limit ,74 

Their  enthusiasm  was  over  the  very  changes  which  v/eaken- 
ed  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  favoring  the  Twentieth  Amendment. 
The  Vandenberg  Amendment  differs  from  the  Twentieth  Amend- 
ment because  it  omits  the  word  "regulate"  and  substitutes 
the  phrase  "employment  for  hire"  for  "labor",  and  reduces 
the  age  minimum  to  16  years.    It  requires  ratification  by 
state  conventions  rather  than  legislatures,  and  ratifica- 
tion must  be  within  7  years .75 

75,    Vandenberg  gives  a  New  Amendment  to  Ban  Child  Labor. 
New  York  Times  -  March  28,  1937 

74.  Boston  Transcript    June  29,  1937 

75.  The  American  Child  (October  1937) 
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The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  hopes  that  the 
pending  IWentieth  Amendment  will  be  ratified  by  the 
necessary  36  states  no  later  than  1939  and  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  foolhardy »  to  give  up  the  ratification 
of  the  twenty-eight  states  already  secured  for  the  un- 
certainty of  securing  passage  of  the  Vandcnberg  Amendment. 
However,  if  such  a  change  is  necessary  some  modification 
should  be  made  to  include  workers  not  reached  in  the 
present  phraseology  and  should  definitely  include  minors 
from  IG  to  18  engaged  in  the  hazardous  occupations . 76 

The  outlook  for  1938  is  hopeful  #    A  new  IVages  and 
Hours  bill  will  probably  be  formed  or  a  separate  bill  will 
materialize.    The  arguments  from  those  favoring  the  Vifheeler- 
Johnson  and  the  principles  of  the  Bla ck-Connery  Bill  in- 
dicate   that  the  latter  is  winning  a  victory. 

"llierefore  we  face  the  new  year  with  a  two-fold  pro- 
gram : 

1.  To  secure  the  enactment  by  Congress,  either  through 
a  separate  bill  or  a  new  wages  and  hours  measure,  of  federal 
Child  Labor  legislation  for  interstate  commerce  industries, 

2,  To  complete  ratification  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor 
Amendment,  in  order  that  federal  protection  can  be  extended 
also  to  the  large  groups  of  child  workers  who  cannot  be  reach 
ed  through  legislation  based  on  the  interstate  commerce  power 
Such  groups  constitute  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  working 
children. 77 


76.  Ibid 

77.  The  American  Child  (January  1938) 
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All  supporters  of  Federal  Child  Labor  Legislation 
are  still  pressing  for  final  ratification  of  the  Twentieth 
Amendment,  so  tliat  legislation  may  be  passed  for  children 
In  whatever  place  they  are  found  working. 
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Chapter  V 

The  Economic  and  Social  Significance 

Any  society  which  wishes  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  living  must  consider  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  permit  children  of  tender  ages  and  minors  in  their 
adolescent  years  to  become  the  support  of  themselves  or 
an  Important  contributing  factor  in  the  support  of  their 
families ♦ 

The  adolescent  child  experiences  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  changes  which  demand  that  he  receive  at- 
tention and  care  from  society  even  as  much  as  the  chil- 
dren of  younger  years ,1      For  if  these  younger  years  are 
completed  under  harrowing  conditions  or  in  unsympathetic 
surroundings  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  child  may  not 
become  adjusted  to  the  social  environment  in  which  he 
must  live. 

In  early  adolescence  the  emotional  life  of  a  child 
is  topsy-turvy.    He  is  sensitive  to  praise  and  blamej  he 
fatigues  quickly;  he  needs  social  recognition;  he  brags 
of  his  adulthood;  his  environment  is  the  pattern  for 
good  or  bad.    Adolescence  does  not  cease  until  16,  and 
during  this  period,  the  child  should  be  guided  and  pro- 
tected. 

Not  only  does  the  child  suffer  but  he  frequently 
becomes  a  burden  to  society.    Children  that  work  dur- 


1.  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences    op.  cit.    p.  423 
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Ing  these  formative  years  have  their  defects  accentuated 
instead  of  having  them  corrected  hy  the  normal  develop- 
ment which  they  would  have  if  they  continued  in  school.^ 
Vve  have  already  seen  that  they  are  subject  to  tuberculosis, 
accidents,  orthopedic  difficulties  cardir.c  troubles,  and 
respiratory  diseases  depending  upon  the  type  of  work  which 
they  undertake.^       Such  children  begin  to  call  at  the 
clinics  and  hospitals  shortly  after  they  start  work*  Al* 
though  they  are  permitted  to  receive  compensation  if  they 
are  hurt  by  accident  when  using  hazardous  machinery,  fre* 
quently,  in  nonrcgulated  industries,  they  are  signed  as  a 
"contractor*  and  are  liable  for  their  own  accidents. 
Theoretically  if  they  are  Illegally  employed  the  employer 
is  liable  for  double  compensation;  actually  they  may  fre- 
quently go  without  any  compensation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  social  and  economic  waste 
whereever  your^g  persons  are  employed.    This  waste  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  National  Committee  of  Manufacturers, — " 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  industrial  management  that 
the  labor  of  children  under  IG  is  inefficient,'^    The  work- 
man's Compensation  laws  of  the  48  states  say  that  accidents 
to  children  are  greater  and  more  severe  than  to  adults , 
One-fourth  of  the  children  in  industrial  accidents  are 

2.  Owen  Lo^'ejoy,  Vocational  Guidance  and  Child  Labor, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  Phamphlet  No.  244.  March  1915 

3.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  op.  clt .  50 

4.  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences    op.  cV6,    p,  422 
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handicapped  throughout  life. 

Furthermore,  society  is  apt  to  become  burdened  with 
a  physically  inferior  race,  at  least  a  race  deficient  in 
physical  vigor,  with  low  earning  power,  premature  old  age, 
and  need  for  state  aid,^ 

V/ould  the  e:Kpense  be  any  greater  to  society  to  maintain 
schools  with  programs  of  sufficient  interest,  and  to  offer 
aid  to  dependent  and  impoverished  parents  so  that  these  chil- 
dren can  stay  in  school,  than  it  is  to  allow  them  to  become 
the  flotsam  of  the  laboring  classes'' 

The  child  frequently  gives  as  his  reason  for  leaving 
school  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  school,  that  he  does 
not  like  school;  that  it  is  uninteresting;  that  he  is  dis- 
couraged, and  that  he  thinlts  he  v/ould  like  to  work.  Some 
of  our  opponents  feel  that  the  child  is  dissatisfied  and 
uninterested  because  he  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
learn»    Many  cases  have  been  observed  and  careful  study 
has  been  made  of  the  intelligent  quotient  of  the  •drop- 
out' and  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  intelligence 
tests  which  prove  that  the  working  child  is  mentally  in- 
ferior are  not  valid.    The  tests  are  frequently  based 
upon  » verbal  testing*  and  the  child  who  seeks  employment 
comes  from  homes  where  opportunity  to  increase  his 
vocabulary  has  been  limited.    In  many  instances  these  are 


5,    Publication  No.  197    pp  30-31 
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children  from  foreign  speaking  homes  so  that  they  use 
English  only  In  school.    Tests  such  as  the  Binet  tests 
are  prepared  mainly  for  the  testing  of  children  from  the 
same  social  stratum  and  v/hen  given  at  random  to  children 
from  widely  different  economic  spheres  the  results  become 
invalid  for  just  comparison. 

Again,  many  constructive  tests  have  been  given  by  Sten- 
quist  and  McParlane  to  prove  that  the  child  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  be  mentally  inferior  and  therefore  unsatisfied 
with  school,  actually  ranks  high  on  a  mechanical  test, 6 
or  if  removed  from  his  environment  he  may  develop  a  mental 
quotient  more  in  keeping  with  his  new  environment,''''  Also, 
studies  of  continuation  school  children  show  that  they  run 
the  gamut  of  abilities » 

It  remains  therefore  for  the  schools  to  refute  this 
argument  by  providing  a  widely  varied  program  so  that  the 
child  may  become  the  master  of  the  work  which  in  later 
life  he  will  perform.    The  adjustment  in  many  cases  may 
be  on  a  motor  rather  than  an  intellectual  level, ^  The 
program  calls  for  differentiated  classes,  flexible  sys- 
tems of  grading  and  promotion,  the  abolition  of  the  lock- 
step,  the  ability  for  the  child  to  experience  the  feeling 
of  success,  subject  matters  based  on  a  child's  knowledge 

6,  Raymond  Puller.    a£.  clt ,    p,  5 

7,  Lumpkin  and  Douglas    op,  clt ,  "Experiments  v/ith 
foster  children"  p.  IS^ 

8,  Raymond  Puller,         Ibid    p,  28 
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of  Individual  difference,  and  extra  curriculum  activities. 9 

In  addition,  the  curriculum  must  Include  vocational 
guidance  In  order  to  avoid  the  economic  waste  of  inefficient 
labor*  high  turnover,  low-wage  earning  power  for  the  child 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  and  a  lower-wage  earning  power 
for  all  unskilled  employees  at  the  present.    The  field  must 
include  Industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  home 
economics  as  vocations.    The  child  should  be  studied  and 
acquainted  with  job  opportunities,  his  tastes,  should  be 
discovered  and  he  should  be  helped  to  adjust  himself  to 
there  tastes.    To  complete  the  cycle  the  chilt'  should  be 
guided  through  the  placement  and  supervision  of  the  job  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  has  adjusted  himself  to  the  job 
or  whether  the  employer  and  employee  misunderstand  each 
otherlO  and  an  adjustment  is  needed. 

To  what  extent  this  program,  put  into  action  after 
the  Smith-Hughes  Federal  Aid  was  offered  to  the  states  in 
1918-1919,  has  Increased  the  enrollment  in  the  school  is 
not  ascertainable,  as  some  may  have  reTnained  in  school  due 
to  lack  of  employment  opportunities,  particularly  during 
the  years  the  1T.R»A.  was  enforced. H    However,  the  fact 
that  today  one  and  a  half  million  pupils  are  pursuing 

9.  Everett  U,  Lord.  Child  Labor  in  the  Public  Schools 
Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee.  PampKTet  /r95  p.~TE 

10.  Children's  Bureau.  Publication  No.  197  o£  clt,  pp  120-131 

Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools  Chapter  of  the  Biennial 
Purvey    OTs.  Department  of  Sducation  (1933-54)  p.  9 
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vocational  subjects  exclusive  of  coraraercial  work  is  in- 
dicative of  the  interest  that  many  pupils  have  in  these 
subjects,  both  for  occupational  and  informative  reasons, 
and  of  the  Improved  holding  power  of  the  schools  during 
the  first  three  years  of  high  school.      The  majority  are 
enrolled  in  industrial  subjects,  home  economics,  and 
agriculture. 

"it  appears  fairly  safe  to  say  that  one  of  every  three 
pupils  is  taking  work  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  or 
shop  subjects.    If  commercial  work  is  included  the  per- 
centage is  considerably  increased,  but  the  likelihood  of 
duplication  in  registrations  is  also  materially  increased ,"1^ 

The  holding  power  of  the  schools  has  greatly  increased, 

but  v/e  still  have  far  to  go, 

"In  1920,  only  608,053  students  (generally  16  and  17 
years  of  age)  attended  the  two  upper  grades  in  public  high 
schools.    By  1930,  this  number  had  increased  to  1,536,997, 
an  increase  in  the  ten  years  of  928,944,  or  over  150/',  Tlius, 
about  one-third  of  all  persons  16  and  17  years  of  age  were 
in  senior  public  high  schools, "13 

In  spite  of  this  increased  enrollment  many  schools  do 

not  offer  any  opportunity  for  participating  in  this  group 

of  subjects,  nor  a  well-rounded  enough  program  so  that  a 

try-out  in  the  major  vocational  fields  may  be  made.  The 

need  for  available  agricultural  programs  in  the  areas  of 

this  country  with  large  numbers  of  children  employed  in 

agriculture  is  an  item  that  could  well  justify  the  expendi- 

12,  Carl  A.  Jessen  -"Re.pfistrations  in  Vocational  Subjects 
School  Life.  (November  1937) 

13,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers    op,  cit ,  No,  6 
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ture  of  money  rather  than  the  necessary  maintenance  of 

these  same  children  on  relief  without  improving  the 

social  or  economic  background. 

Other  social  problems  created  by  working  children  are 

delinquency  and  illiteracy.    The  number  of  illiterates  is 

large  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  children  work. 

Our  political  and  social  organization  demands  that  we 

eliminate  illiteracy  as  much  as  we  can. 

"Educational  history  shows  that  nonat tendance  and  il- 
literacy keep  rather  close  company.    A  study  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  lavi/r. ,  nonat  tendance,  and  illiteracy, 
strongly  indicates  interesting  relationships.    And  a  study 
of  compulsory  education  laws  in  effect  in  1928,  together 
with  the  1930  census,  revealed  that: 

"1.  The  10  States  which  ranked  lowest  in  the  percent 
of  literacy  of  persons  between  10  and  20  years  of  age  had, 
apparently,  less  rigid  and  less  definite  compulsory  school 
attendance  laus. 

t 

"2.  These  states  also  ranked  far  below  the  average 
percent  in  school  attendance. 

"3,  The  2  States  which  ranked  lowest  in  percent  of 
literacy  of  persons  within  the  stated  ages  were  also  the 
same  2  States  which  had,  apparently,  the  weakest  laws. 

"4.    Illiteracy  and  nonattendance  were  largely  affected 
by  racial  differences, 

"5.    Nine  of  the  10  States  having  apparently  less  rigid 
and  definite  lav/s  also  manifested  an  unusually  high  rste  of 
nonattendance  and  illiteracy  among  the  native  v/hite  popula- 
tion between  10  and  20  years  of  age. "14 

We  should  attempt  to  seek  cooperation  between  compulsory 

school  attendance  and  labor  in  order  to  combat  illiteracy. 


14.    Compulsory  School  Attendance  Laws ,  Bulletin  #4  (1935) 
op.  cit.    p.  58 
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More  delinquents  are  also  found  among  v/orklng  chil- 
dren than  among  those  attending  school. 

These  children  are  prone  to  reflect  the  conditions 
which  they  see  and  experience.    They  need  adventure  and 
excitement  to  alleviate  the  monotony  of  their  dally  work. 
Frequently  they  play  truant  because  of  tiredness  and  boredom 
resulting  from  physical  inability  to  'swing  two  jobs'. 

As  Dewey  says,  "Any  manual  labor  ceases  to  be  educative 
the  moment  It  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  and  automatic  ."-^^ 
The  performance  of  many  tasks  may  be  learned  in  the  first 
five  minutes  of  vjork.    No  wonder  amusement  is  sought  after 
doing  such  monotonous  work  for  hours,  days  and  years  at  a 
stretchl 

'A'orklng  children  contribute  four  times  as  many  delin- 
quents as  school  children.    "There  is  more  crime  and  delin- 
quency among  employed  children  than  school  children."-^® 
There  are,  of  course,  other  contributing  factors,  family, 
school  and  associates,  but  employment  and  the  breaking  of 
these  restraining  links  is  all  important. 

"in  a  study  of  the  educational  status  of  1,694  persons 
convicted  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  Delaware  and 
Nation  from  January,  1930,  to  December,  1932,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  were  found  to  have  graduated 
from  a  higli  school  in  De  lav/a  re  since  1921, 

"ih  a  similar  investigation  directed  by  Governor 
Gardner  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  disclosed  that  among 
one  hundred  youths  in  the  state  prison  there  was  not  one 

15.  >  113. lam  Green,  op.  cit.  pp  9-17 

16.  Raymond  Puller.  0£.  cit .  p.  38 
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high  school  graduate 

The  rate  of  delinquency  found  among  girls  entering 
domestic  services  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  great 
Increase  of  children  In  the  employ  of  the  non-regulated 
occupations  and  those  exempt  from  legal  regulation. 

The  social  problem  may  also  be  magnified  by  the 
adolescent  feeling  of  adulthood,  which  in  turn  is  fostered 
by  the  independent  spirit  gained  as  a  wage-earner.  The 
resulting  spirit  of  bravado  and  braggadocio  leads  the 
child  to  demand  freedom  from  parental  care.  Therefore, 
the  age-old  argument  which  maintained  that  the  child  should 
work  because  it  is  the  parent's  right  to  demand  such  labor 
is  weakening  because  the  child  actually  exerts  his  freedom 
and  becomes  a  child  dictator  rather  than  a  quiet,  obedient, 
and  submissive  family  mainstay.      This  is  truer  of  boys 
than  of  girls.    Parents  are  often  quoted  as  denying  free- 
time  privileges  to  girls  but  granting  them  to  boys. 

Both  girls  and  boys  may  secure  independent  action  be- 
cause the  financial  relief  that  work  offers  to  the  family 
gives  them  a  'bargaining  pov/er*  which  they  use  to  assert 
their  freedom. 

Relief  from  economic  want  is  the  basic  reason  why  chil- 
dren seek  work.    This  outranks  the  desire  for  clothes,  dis- 
satisfaction with  school,  inability  to  get  on  with  the 

17.  Some  Light  on  Pacts  Pertaining  to  Public  Education  in 
Delav/are  (1934)  p.  23 

18.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op.  clt.  p.  149-153 
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teacher,  divorce  In  the  home,  poor  health,  and  inability 
to  do  Bchool  v;ork.    It  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  Improve 
their  social  position,  but  merely  an  effort  to  maintain 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence.    It  is  such  economic  want  that 
forces  families  to  bind  themselves  out  as  sharecroppers 
and  tenant  farmers  in  the  South,  for  mothers  with  three 
or  four  children  to  migrate  to  the  agricultural  fields 
and  canning  industries  during  the  peak  of  the  season* 
and  to  follow  these  seasons  from  South  to  North.  The 
home  is  insecure,  rrrely  are  savings  sufficient  to  make 
both  ends  meet.    If  the  family  has  invested  in  any  in- 
surance or  savings  it  Is  used  up  very  rapidly  and  before 
long  the  family  is  »on  relief*. 

The  crisis  which  demands  the  use  of  all  available 
funds  comes  very  suddenly  in  the  present  state  of  economic 
instability.    Dismissal,  layoff,  wage  cuts,  demotion,  short 
time*  and  unemployment  precipitate  the  entrance  of  the  child 
Injbo  wage-earning  occupations.    In  fact,  the  working  class 
spends  practically  all  its  time  in  struggling  against 
economic  distress  and  insecurity.    A  prosperity  period 
(minimum  destitution)  for  the  members  of  this  group  rarely 
lasts  for  two  or  three  years.    When  a  working  class  en- 
larges due  to  population  increases,  or  depression  periods 
forcing  the  lower  middle  class  down  to  their  level,  the 
supply  of  workers  is  large,  their  bargaining  power  is 
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lessened,  and  the  conditions  of  their  homes  forces  chil- 
dren to  CO  to  v;ork«2-9 

Other  factors  v/hich  force  children  to  seek  employment 
are  vjhen  illness,  accident  or  death  occur  to  the  bread-- 
winner • 

^^Lujnpine  together  the  Instances  of  death,  accident, 
illness,  or  separation  chief  wage  earners  occurring  at 
or  about  the  time  the  child  became  14  or  15,  v/e  found 
that  these  conditions  were  a  factor  in  sending  no  less 
tlian  30f^  of  our  Massachusetts  and  Alabama  boys  and  girls 
to  work.    If  we  add  those  instances,  arcoimting  to  an  ad- 
ditional 18,^,  where  the  family  had  been  hard  pressed 
economically  because  of  a  home  broken  for  some  years,  our 
total  number  of  children  affected  by  these  circumstances 
is  very  close  to  50fo,^'^^ 

And  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer  this  means  cheap 
labor*    By  hiring  a  family  and  paying  one  wage  to  the  parent, 
v/hich  includes  the  child's  wage,  child  labor  is  unrecognized 
as  labor  and  is  cheap  at  any  price.    The  problem  of  demand 
and  supply  is  ever  present.    The  farmers  of  the  South  and 
West  need  labor  at  the  harvest  time.    This  is  proved  when 
the  N,R.A,  program  ceased  in  order  that  the  people  on  re- 
lief could  go  to  the  fields  and  help  with  the  crops. 

If  the  farm  laborers  restricted  their  supply  and  the 
demand  remained  constant  the  adult  who  was  willing  to  work 
should  find  a  higher  wage  and  there  should  be  a  higher  per- 
centage of  employed.    At  the  same  time  the  producer,  to  off- 
set higher  wages,  mirht  be  induced  to  raise  the  price  of  the 

19,  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op.  cit .    p,  180 

20.  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    ££,  cit ,    p,  169 
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products.    Would  this  not  "be  a  saner  basis  for  Increasing 
the  price  level  than  one  computed  and  forced  to  function 
on  a  price-fixing  scale?    Child  labor  is  not  confined  to 
a  typical  activity  but  is  engaged  in  not  only  by  small, 
ignorant  or  poverty-stricken  employers  but  also  by  large- 
scale  employers,  and  here  as  in  agriculture  the  child  re- 
ceives a  low  wage  and  little  consideration. 

The  newspapers,  telegraph  companies,  plantations,  and 
large-scale  textile  man-Jifacturing  concerns  are  only  samples 
of  large  industries  employing  child  labor. 

"The  tendency  of  employers  is  to  pay  the  lov/est  wage 
that  the  worker  will  accept  under  conditions  which  permit 
children  to  supplement  the  family  income— industrial  child 
labor  is  not  only  a  subsidy  to  industry  but  an  Inducement 
to  the  payment  of  low  wages  and  the  entrance  of  children 
in  the  labor  market. "21 

On  the  other  hand  the  production  cost  of  industry  is 

apt  to  be  increased  by  the  high  labor  turnover.  The 

mobility  of  child  labor  is  very  high.    All  surveys  reveal 

that  practically  all  children  that    leave  school  to  go  to 

work  shift  jobs  before  the  end  of  their  first  year.  Prom 

then  on  they  keep  moving,  trying  to  find  out  where  they 

belong.    This  is  the  adjustment  which  it  is  hoped  the 

broader  vocational  program  and  guidance  will  counteract. 

Uhtil  that  time,  labor  turnover  is  an  industrial  cost  which 

may  or  may  not  be  figured  by  employer  and  child.    It  is 

probably  being  considered  more  today  with  the  decline  of 

21.    Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences .  op.  cit .  p.  416 
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child  labor 

Finally,  the  employment  of  children  in  an  era  when 
adult  unemployment  and  low  wages  are  everyivhere  prevalent 
Is  a  blot  upon  a  country  so  richly  endowed  v/lth  vast  re- 
sources.   Secretary  of  Labor,  Prances  Perkins,  sys  that 
child  labor  is  exploited,  especially  when  child  labor  is 
in  competition  with  adult  labor Again  she  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "There  is  no  need  for  children  in  industry  with 
the  great  numbers  of  unemployed." 

Would  it  not  be  better,  if  the  government  is  to  con- 
tinue its  expenditure,  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the 
low  wage  earner  so  that  his  children  will  not  be  forced 
to  go  to  work,  thereby  taking  a  job  away  from  some  un- 
employed adult  member  of  society  rather  than  to  put  the 
breadwinner  on  relief?    Vv'e  are  given  many  illustrations 
of  young  children  at  work  during  the  last  depression,  sup- 
porting the  family  v;hlle  the  parent  remained  in  idleness, 24 

"Whether  children  should  be  excused  from  school  at- 
tendance because  of  poverty  is  a  question  that  legislators 
in  enacting  compulsory  attendance  laws  must  face.  Nineteen 
of  the  States  have  under  certain  conditions  provided  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance  for  poverty  reasons,  but 
these  exemptions  do  not  as  a  rule  apply  where  financial  re- 
lief to  enable  them  to  attend  school  is  publicly  or  private- 
ly granted.    These  States  are  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  V^ashington,  and  West  Virginia,  In 


22.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  op.  cit .  p,  47 

23.  Boston  Transcript     (February  3,  1.  4) 

24.  Peter  P,  Kihss,    New  York  Times.  June  11,  1933 
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Colorado,  rdlchigan,  Montana,  and  Nevada  a  child  must  be 
14  years  of  age  to  be  excused  on  account  of  poverty  of 
parents;  in  Idaho  and  V»'ashlngton,  15;  in  Vermont,  15  and 
completion  of  rural  school  course;  in  South  Carolina, 
12  years  of  age;  in  Texas,  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
grade  is  required.    It  is  noted  that  33  States  have 
mandatory  laws  v/hich  provide  under  certain  conditions  re- 
lief for  dependent  or  neglected  children* 

"Fourteen  States  have  laws  of  a  permissive  type  which 
authorize  public  educational  relief  for  dependent  or 
neglected  children, 

"in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  obtain  employment, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  do  much  to  help  earn  a  living 
for  their  families.    In  rural  districts,  they  can  still 
help  by  working  on  the  farm,  but  any  farm  tenant  or  farmer 
who  needs  financial  aid  should  not  have  to  keep  his  child 
out  of  school  to  earn  a  few  dollars.    There  should  be  some 
other  form  of  relief ."^ 5 

Any  sweeping  reorganization  or  readjustment  in  a  country 
as  large  as  ours  involves  many  financial  problems.    Yet  it 
would  seem  that  some  adjustment  should  be  made,    "if  parents 
of  children  of  compulsory  school  age  need  assistance  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  children  but  of  the 
State  to  give  such  assistance.    It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
children  in  poverty  to  attend  school  as  for  children  of 
wealth. "26 

"Says  Professor  Counts:     »At  the  present  time  the  public 
High  School  is  attended  quite  largely  by  the  children  of  the 
more  well-to-do  classes.    This  affords  us  the  spectacle  of  a 
privilege  being  extended  at  public  expense  to  those  very 
classes  that  already  occupy  the  privileged  positions  in 
modem  society.      The  poor  are  contributing  to  provide 
secondary  education  for  the  children  of  the  rich. . . . . . »"27 


25,  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Laws ,  op,  cit,  p.  19-20 

26,  Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op.  cit .    p.  12 

27,  Ibid,  p.  148 
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Public  relief  is  justified  because  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  labor  of  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  is  short-lived,  their  present  earning  capacity  is 
small,  and  their  future  earning  capacity  is  limited.  Such 
an  expenditure  to  supplement  the  low  wages  of  needy  parents 
is  madr  in  some  states  in  the  form  of  scholarships.  Is 
it  not  a  good  idea  to  offer  scholarships  to  very  poor  high 
school  children  even  as  the  colleges  have  offered  them  to 
deserving  college  material? 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  aiding  many  children  of  high  school  age  during  the 
past  few  years.    Another  method  of  aiding  the  children  of 
indigent  parents  has  been  the  Widow's  or  Mother's  Pensions. 
The  mothers  of  dependent  children  of  compulsory  school  age 
receive  a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  child. 
At  present  they  are  limited  by  state  regulation  and  fre- 
quently the  payments  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  child 
in  school.      The  usual  sum  has  been  ^15  a  month,  or  just 
enough  for  text  books  and  clothes.    Rarely  does  it  provide 
for  the  full  support  of  the  child. 

The  children's  bureau  reports  that  there  has  been  a 

slight  increase  in  mothers'  aid  {5,7%  for  103  areas). 

This  is  a  somewhat  larger  average  monthly  grant  per  case 

for  1935  in  comparison  with  the  1934  grants. 

"The  Social  Security  board  reports  that  from  February 
1  to  June  30,  1936  approximately  147,097  children  in  19 
states  were  brought  under  the  Federal-aid  provision  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  for  aid  to  needy  depend  nt  children 
in  their  own  homes  or  v/ith  relatives ."SS 

The  political  side  should  not  be  disregarded  entire- 
ly*   We  expect  our  children  in  schools  today  to  assiime 
the  responsibility  of  the  franchise.    Therefore  they  should 
remain  in  school  long  enough  to  understand  the  social  and 
economic  problem  of  their  class,  so  that  they  can  more  wise 
ly  determine . the  leaders  they  wish  to  elect.    The  need  for 
federal  control  is  apparent  because  the  child  frequently 
does  not  remain  in  one  state  until  maturity  and  the  ulti- 
mate political,  social  and  economic  implications  are 
national  rather  than  local. 

The  opponents  who  fear  the  burden  of  federal  enforce- 
ment and  taxation  need  not  be  alarmed.    The  federal  adminis 
tration  of  the  first  and  second  Child  Labor  Lav/s  was  not  a 
financial  burden.    We  have  already  indicated  that  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  education  and  scholarships  in  order 
to  enable  children  to  receive  an  education  might  be  a  fair 
exchange  for  the  tremendous  relief  expenditiire .    At  the 
same  time  it  would  enable  adults  to  take  over  the  work 
of  the  child,  thereby  increasing  the  general  wage  standards 
and  incidentally  reducing  production  costs  resulting  from 
child  labor  turnover  and  accidents . 


28.    Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor      0£.  cit .    p.  113 
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The  children  that  come  from  these  homes  and  are  main- 
tained In  school  until  they  graduate  will  eventually  have 
to  be  assimilated  In  Industry.    With  the  Ideal  standard  of 
living  they  may  not  he  satisfied  to  find  employment  on  a 
lower  level.    These  children  will  have  been  trained  In  the 
manual  labor  of  fields  and  industry,  and  if  these  types  of 
vocations  will  hire  on  a  credential  basis  as  does  the  com- 
mercial field,  the  work  may  not  appear  as  uninteresting  as 
formerly.    To  be  sure,  they  may  have  the  same  jots  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  left  school  at  3,  10,  12,  or 
14,  but  now  they  have  reached  a  physical  and  emotional 
stability  which  will  er^ble  them  to  be  better  members  of 
society. 

As  child  labor  decreases  we  will  come  to  appreciate 
the  child  for  his  own  sake.    Will  It  be  possible  to 
change  the  economic  standing  of  those  facing  unemployment, 
job  insecurity  and  poverty  so  that  these  children  may  re- 
main in  school?    Yet  the  danger  always  remains  that  if  we 
restrict  the  supply,  the  demand  for  child  labor  may  be- 
come so  great  that  it  will  induce  children  to  seek  employ- 
ment regardless  of  federal  or  state  regulations.^^ 


29.    See  appendix 
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Chapter  VI 
Conclus ions • 

We  have  mentioned  incidentally  the  advantages  that 
accrue  when  a  person  begins  work  early.    He  is  able  to 
relieve  the  financial  burden  in  the  home.    He  learns  to 
be  considerate  of  the  needs  of  others,  not  expecting  that 
all  things  should  be  done  for  him;  he  obtains  that  Invalu- 
able asset  experience,  which  is  sometime    hard  to  get  in  later 
years;  he  learns  the  habit  of  work  and  thrift;  the  ability 
to  handle  his  own  money;  he  tastes  an  independent  spirit 
which  may  make  him  shun  »relief*;  he  d«=velops  iniative,  deter- 
mination, and  self-reliance;  and  frequently  he  becomes  a 
matured  and  exemplary  citizen.    The  employer  reaps  the  benefit 
of  a  cheap  and  large  labor  supply  and  can  develop  a  skilled 
labor  supply  for  later  years.    A  society  unconcerned  with  the 
welfare  of  its  citizenry  saves  money  for  its  taxable  members. 
The  rights  of  the  individual  states  are  not  interfered  with, 
nor  shall  that  state  in  turn  interfere  with  the  rights  of  an 
individual  to  learn,  work,  and  live  his  life  as  he  desires. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  may  becorne  a  hardened  and 
cynical  member  of  society,  defying  the  world  in  which  he 
has  been  at  a  disadvantage.    He  is  apt  to  becorne  a  delinquent 
or  problem  case.    The  employer  finds  his  production  costs 
increased  by  multiplied  accidents  and  high  rate  of  labor 
turn-over.    The  society  which  attempts  to  maintain  a  democ- 
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racy  may  suffer  from  an  illiterate  but  voting  populace. 
The  actual  expense  to  the  state  would  not  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  caring  for  undesirable  members  of  society. 
The  national  government  was  given  the  right  to  protect  all 
those  forced  to  serve  involuntarily  and  children  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  this  way,  at  least  they  are  too  young 
to  fully  understand  their  future  handicap  if  they  sell  their 
bargaining  power  too  soon.    Finally,  the  national  government 
does  not  intend  to  unsurp  or  presuppose  the  right  of  the 
states  to  protect  their  individual  members,  but  merely  to 
supplement  and  cooperate  in  maintaining  such  protection. 

V/e  must  concede  to  the  manufacturers  and  others  oppos- 
ing further  child  labor  legislation  that  child  labor  has 
decreased  in  the  Uhited  States  during  the  last  three  decades 
in  spite  of  an  increased  population  in  this  age  group. 
To  be  fair  we  must  also  state  that  child  labor  still 
exists  and  that  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  offer  each  indiv- 
idual equal  rights  and  opportunities,  some  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  and  regulate  the  emplo^ent  of  our  chil- 
dren.   This  legislation  should  be  direct  if  possible,  either 
in  the  individual  states  or  in  the  national  government.  It 
should  set  up  minimum  standards  which  will  protect  the  child, 
do  away  with  inter-state  competition  and  migrating  social 
problems,  and  which  will  permit  us  to  obtain  standards 
equal  to  those  found  in  other  countries.    These  standards 


♦  1 
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should  be  simplifiecJ  and  made  more  Inclusive.    They  should 
set  a  vertical  standard  for  all  occupations,  which  means 
that  they  should  broaden  horizontally  to  include  the  non- 
regulated  and  exempt  vocations.    The  result  of  such  legis- 
lation would  mean  that  financial  assistance  must  be  given 
to  the  indigent  parents  of  the  children  who  ordinarily 
seek  work,  because  poverty  and  job -Insecurity  are  the  chief 
reasons  why  children  enter  the  labor  market.    VJe  cannot 
remedy  the  effect  without  first  correcting  the  cause  I  Such 
remedy  would  be  offered  in  the  form  of  mothers*  pensions, 
scholarships,  W.  Y.  A,  and  social  security  assistance. 
These  latter  contribute  to  some  of  the  character-forming 
advantages  of  employment  plus  the  advantage  of  regulation 
and  controlled  environment.    On  the  other  hand,  to  meet 
the  major  objectives  of  education  we  should  prepare  and 
support  a  diversified  vocational  program  in  our  schools 
in  order  that  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  these 
children  may  be  met  and  better  to  prepare  them  for  the 
type  of  work  which  they  will  perform  v/hen  they  finally 
enter  employment. 

The  general  interest  in  social  reform  has  been  running 
high  during  the  past  five  years  and  it  has  included  in  its 
program  consideration  and  ratification,  so  long  delayed 
by  many  of  the  States  of  the  Twentieth  Amendment,  newer 
and  more  modified  proposals  for  national  legislation. 
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and  Improved  regulation  and  standards  for  the  in- 
dividual states.    The  greatest  Improvement  in  state 
legislation  was  made  while  the  National  Recovery  Act 
was  in  force  which  was  likewise  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  decrease  in  child  labor.    Since  its  invalida- 
tion the  states  have  rejected  many  proposals  for  improve- 
ment in  their  several  legislatures  and  child  labor  has 
increased,  indicating  a  tendency  to  follow  the  periodic 
cycles  of  economic  prosperity  and  depression  with  their 
resulting  increases  and  decreases  in  employment. 

Although  its  advocates  look  forv/ard  to  legislative 
progress  during  1938,  the  increasing  opposition  to  the 
government's  social  policies  might  find  national  child 
labor  legislation  shelved,    P'urthermore,  in  the  event 
that  state  ratification  of  the  Twentieth  Amendment  la 
completed  within  the  next  five  years  there  remains  the 
possibility  that  it  will  be  found  unconstitutional  due 
to  the  long  interim  before  final  ratification  was  com- 
pleted.   Therefore  it  behooves  all  states  to  realize 
their  own  status  as  well  as  their  relationship  to 
national  and  international  standards,  and  to  make  state 
legislative  progress  in  accordance  with  these  standards. 
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The  hazardous  occupations  vary  from  state  to  state. 

However,  the  following  list  from  Ohio^  represents  a  fair 

Illustration  of  machine  occupations  that  should  be  denied 

minors  under  eighteen* 

"No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  era- 
ployed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  of  the  follow- 
ing occupations  or  any  of  the  following  positions: 

(1)  adjusting  any  belt  to  any  machinery. 

(2)  sewing  or  lacing  machine  belts  in  any  workshop. 

(3)  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  machinery  or  assist- 
ing therein. 

(4)  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  any  of  the 
following  machines: 

(a)  circular  or  band  saws; 

(b)  wood  shapersj 

(c)  wood  jointers  J 

(d)  planers; 

(e)  sandpaper  or  v/ood  polishing  machinery; 

(f )  woodturning  or  boring  machinery; 

(g)  picker  machines  or  machines  used  In  picking 
wool,  cotton,  hair  or  any  other  material; 

(h)  carding  machines; 
(1)  paper-lace  machines; 

(j)  leather-burnishing  machines; 

(k)  job  or  cylinder  printing  presses  operated 
by  power  other  than  foot  power; 

(1)  boring  or  drill  presses; 

(m)  stamping  machines  used  in  sheet-metal 
and  tin-ware,  or  in  paper  and  leather  manufactur- 
ing, or  in  washer  and  nut  factories; 

(n)  metal  or  paper  cutting  machines; 

(o)  comer  staying  machines  in  paper  box  fac- 
tories; 


1.     Labor  Laws  of  Ohio.    August  20,  1957.    No.  301 
p.  35-37 
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(p)  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in 
corrugated  paper,  roofing  or  washboard  factories; 
(q)  steam  boilers; 

(r)  dough  brflkes  or  cracker  machinery  of  any 
description; 

(s)  wire  or  iron  straightening  or  drawing 
machinery; 

(t)  rolling  mill  machinery; 

(u)  power  punches  or  shears; 

(v)  washing,  grinding  or  mixing  machinery; 

(w)  laundry  machines; 

(x)  calendar  rolls  in  paper  and  rubber  man- 
ufacturing; 

(y)  burring  machinery; 

(5)  or  in  proximity  to  any  hazardous  or  unguarded 
belts,  machinery  or  gearing; 

(6)  or  upon  any  railroad,  whether  steam,  electric 
or  hydraulic; 

(7)  or  upon  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  naviga- 
tion or  commerce  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state* 

No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed, permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  capacity  in 

(1)  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  processes  in 
which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used; 

(2)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  packing  of  paints, 
colors,  white  or  red  lead; 

(3)  nor  in  soldering; 

(4)  nor  in  occupations  causing  dust  in  injurious  quan- 
tities; 

(5)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  dangerous  or 
poisonous  dyes; 

(6)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  compositions 
of  lye  in  which  the  quantity  thereof  is  injurious  to 
health; 

(7)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  com- 
positions v/lth  dangerous  or  poisonous  gases; 

(8)  nor  on  scaffolding; 

(9)  nor  in  heavy  work  in  the  building  trades; 

(10)  nor  in  any  tunnel  or  excavation; 

(11)  nor  in,  about  or  in  connection  with  any  mine, 
coalbreaker,  coke  oven,  or  quarry; 

(12)  nor  in  assorting,  manufacturing  or  packing 
tobacco; 

(13)  nor  in  operating  any  automobile,  motor  car  or 
truck; 

(14)  nor  in  a  bowling  alley; 

(15)  nor  in  a  pool  or  billiard  room; 
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(16)    nor  in  any  other  occupation  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of 
8uch  child. 


No  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be 
employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at 

(1)  gate  tending; 

(2)  track  repairing; 

(3)  as  brakemen,  firemen,  engineers,  motormen  or 
conductors  upon  railroads; 

(4)  or  as  railroad  telegraph  operators; 

(5)  as  pilots,  firemen  or  engineers  upon  boats  and 
vessels; 

(6)  or  in  or  about  establishments  wherein  nitroglyc- 
erine, dynamite,  dualin,  guncotton,  gunpowder,  or  other 
high  or  dangerous  explosives  are  manufactured,  compounded 
or  stored; 

(7)  or  in  the  manufacture  of  white  or  yellow  phos- 
phorus or  phosphorus  matches; 

(8)  or  in  any  distillery,  brewery,  or  any  other  es- 
tablishment where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  manu- 
factured, packed,  wrapped  or  bottled; 

(9)  or  in  any  hotel,  theater,  concert  hall,  place 

of  amusement,  or  any  other  establishment  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold; 

(10)  nor  any  boy  under  sixteen  or  girl  under  eighteen 
in  any  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  except  on  the 
stage  thereof  when  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 


States  which  have  most  child  workers  10-15  years 
(inclusive ) : 

In  the  whole  United  States  ^.1%  of  the  children  10-15 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  are  workers.    The  States  having 
higher  percentages  of  their  children  of  these  ages  at  work 
are  i 


Mississippi  24.0^ 
South  Carolina  18.3^ 
Alabama  17. 55^ 

Georgia  14.7^ 


Arkansas  12.2^ 

Worth  Carolina  11. 2f^ 

Louisiana  10. 1^^ 
Tennessee  7.9?^ 


Texas 
Florida 


7.3!^ 
7.0,€ 


Kentucky  5.5^ 
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Limiting  the  figures  to  occupations  other  than 
agriculture  1*4%  of  all  the  children  of  these  ages  (11- 
15)  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  are  found  in  such 
occupations.    The  States  having  higher  percentages  of 
their  children  of  these  ages  at  work  are 


South  Carolina  5,2% 
Rhode  Island  2.9% 
Georgia  2^9% 
Connecticut  2,3% 
Maryland  2.7!^ 


Florida  2.5$^ 

New  Jersey  2,2^ 

Louisiana  2,1^^ 

North  Carolina  1,9% 


Pennsylvania  1.8/b 
Orenon  1»7% 
i'issouri  1*6% 


In  the  whole  United  States  31,7;^  of  the  boys  and  girls 
16  and  17  years  of  age  are  workers* 


Rhode  Island  54,4 
South  Carolina 50. 6 
Mississippi  47.3 
Georgia  45.4 
New  Jersey  44.2 
Connecticut  43.9 


Alabama  43.1    Delaware  34.4 

Maryland  41.1    Massachusetts  3^.3 

North  Carolina  41.0  New  Hampshire  33.1 


Louisiana  36*8 
New  York  36.6 
Pennsylvania  35.5 


Missouri 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Arkansas 


32,7 
32.4 
32.3 
32,3 


Limiting  the  figures  to  occupations  other  than  agricul- 
ture 20,9%  of  the  boys  and  girls  16  and  17  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  are  found  in  such  occupations. 


Rhode  Island  53,0 

New  Jersey  42,6 

Connecticut  41,5 

New  York  34.6 


Maryland  33.8 
Massachusetts  32,8 
Pennsylvania  32,6 
New  Hampshire  29.5 


Illinois  26.2 

Delaware  25.8 
District  of 

Columbia  24,1 

Missouri  21,7 


LB.'OAL  MINIMUPil  STANDARD^-  FQTv  CHILD  EMPLOYIJ-NT 

(Recommend- d  by  International  Association  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials,  October  1935) 

The  minimum  age  should  be  sixteen  years  for  factory 
work  and  for  all  employment  during  school  hours;  14  years 
for  nonfactory  work  outside  school  hours;  Employment 
certificates  should  be  required  for  minors  under  18  years, 
based  on  proof  of  age;      Minors  under  18  should  be  prohib- 
ited from  work  in  a  comprehensive  list  of  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, and  a  State  agency  should  be  authorized  to 
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extend  the  list;    the  maximum  daily  hours  should  be 
eight-hour  day  for  minors  undor  18  years;    the  maximum 
weekly  hours  should  be  forty-hour  week  for  minors  under 
18  years,     (This  was  the  basic  week  for  adults  and  minors 
alike  under  the  lU  R.  A.  codes);    and  niig-ht  work  should 
be  prohibited  for  13  night  hours  for  children  under  16 
years,  and  should  be  prohibited  for  8  night  hours  for 
minors  between  16  and  18  years , 


"There  is  but  one  way  to  get  a  graphic  idea  of  the 
really  surprising  number  and  variety  of  the  operations  on 
which  children  can  be  foiind  employed  and  the  widespread 
demand  for  them  throughout  industry,  agriculture,  and 
trrade :    that  is  simply  to  list— in  an  incomplete  way,  of 
course— the  tasks  that  real  f lesh-and-blood  children  are 
called  upon  to  do«^ 

Cotton  textile  mills ;    quill  boy,  V7eaver,  battery  girl, 
helper  in  weave  room,  clerk,  doffer,  sweeper,  spinner, 
spare  hand  spinner,  bobbin  boy,  office  boy,  buttonholes 
(these  two  may  not  be  in  cotton),  marks  roving,  spooler, 
spare  hard  in  weave  room,  assistant  cloth  inspector. 
Yarn  mills ;    spooler,  winder,  redrawing. 
Khlttln^^  mills:    knitter,  spooler,  winder,  distributes 
work. 

Silk  mills t    redrawing,  checking. 

WoolerTmills ;    office  boy,  tilling  boy,  machinist »s  helper, 

hand  work,  ring  spinning. 

Thread  mills ;  sweeper. 

Braid  factories :  weaver,  twister. 

Underv/ear  factories;    examiner,  distributes  and  takes  up 
operates  tape  machine,  operates  tacking  machine. 
Shirt  factories  t    sewing  on  buttons,  presser,  top-stitching 
cuffs,  seamstress  on  collars, 

Men*s  Clothing :    sev/ing  on  collars,  nmking  buttonholes, 
cleaning  pants,  pulling  bastings. 

Clothing  factories  (not  designated):    hand  sewing,  trimmer, 

stitcher,  finisher,  folder,  pulling  threads. 

Curtain  factories ;    folding,  pressing. 

Raincoat  factories:  fqlder,  cleaning  raincoats. 

Iftnbrella  factories';    tipper.  Inspector. 

Focketb'ook  factories ;    porter  and  errand  boy. 

Food  factories;    apprentice,  grader  (pickles),  pitting 

dates,  packing,  weighing,  and  general  helper. 

Candy  factories :    packing,  wrapper,  floor  girl. 

^'aper  mills :    sorting  waste  or  rags,  machine  tender,  hand 

work,  edger,  cut  and  tie  tapes,  packer. 

Shoe  factories :    helper  (cobbler's  shop),   »hand  work*  or 

'table  works  lacing  shoes,  general  helper,  cementing. 

Artificial  flowers ;    bunching  flowers,  making  wreaths. 

Peanut  oil  mills;  grader. 

Foundry ;    cleaning  molded  ^mrts,  helper  to  crane  operator. 


2,    Lumpkin  and  Douglas,    op.  clt .    p,  187-190 
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core- 

Paper  bag  factory 8    machine  tender. 

Box  factory— ■v;ooaworklng ;  closing  boxes  by  hand. 

Footstool  factories  t    pa tcher . 

Leather'^oods  factories;    handwork,  pasting,  gluing,  pack- 
ing. 

r.!a chine  shop;  helper. 

Cosmetics  factories;    labeling  perfumes,  putting  stoppers 
in  bottles,  filling  bottles. 

Laboratory  supplies  and  chemicals ;    assembling,  packing 
bottles. 

Eraser  factories ;     'general  helper'  (perhaps  other). 

Basket  and  craTe  factories ;    staple  machine  helper,  stapling 

and  wire  stitching  machine  operators • 

Lumber :    pole  peeling,  logging, 

jurpentine;    chipping,  pulling,  dipping, 

1*3 per  box  factories :     turning,  lidding  up,  bending,  cover- 
ing,  shaping,  packing,  gluing  off,  wrapping. 
False  teeth;    trimming  and  finishing. 

booking  together  hooks  and  eyes;  separating  buttons;  label- 
ing cigar  boxes;  packing  and  inspecting  in  publishing  houses 
putting  buttons  in  pencil  boxes;  packing  twine;  cutting  and 
folding  chamois. 

Coal  mining ;    breaker  boys,  sometimes  other  tacks, 
otree'^trades ;    selling  newspapers,  delivering  newspapers, 
shoe-shining,  peddling. 

Industrial  homework ;    children  help  In  work  on  iiien's,  women' 
and  children' s  clothing,  neckwear,  artificial  flowers, 
feathers,  trimming  novelties,  stationery,  lamp  shades, 
jewelry,  lace,  dolls,  toys,  folding  and  pastin^^  cello- 
phane envelopes,  sorting  waste  and  rags  (som.e times  before 
they  are  washed). 

Clerical  work;    unskilled,  in  stores,  b/anks,  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  offices  of  factories,  and  other  of- 
fices of  all  sorts  and  kinds.    Occasionally  bill  clerks, 
helpers  in  shipping  departments,  filers,  bookkeepers,  etc. 
Grocery  stores ;    delivery  boy  and  clerk,  driver  of  delivery 
wagon,  selling  clerk. 

Bakeries  retail ;    baker's  helper,  general  helper,  delivery 
"boy,  helper  sales , 

Meat  and  fish  markets ;    bundle  boy,  fish  cutter,  butcher's 
helper. 

Fruits :      assistant  to  pedler,  selling  clerk,  cashier. 
Stores  ;      bankrupt  stock  store— clerk;  5-and-lO— clerk, 
stock  boy;  hardv\rare  store— general  clerk;  .lewelry  store-- 
errand  boy;  tailor-shop— errand  boy  and  hel'cr;  candy 
store— sales  clerk;  stationery  store— sales  clerk?  depart- 
ment store— stock  boy,  bundle  wrapper,  salesgirl. 
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Conimunlcations  and  trade ;    helper  on  wagon  for  junk  dealer; 
messenger  for  taxi  company;  laborer,  hauling  on  truck; 
messenger  for  printing  company;  messenger  for  telegraph 
company;  helper  on  milkman's  truck;  helper  on  moving 
company  truck. 

Apprentices  to  trades t      Chiefly:    boy  'helpers'  to  carpenters, 
electricians,  t insmiths ,  plumbers,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers, 
machinists,  printers,  bookbinders;  occasionally  girl  ap- 
prenticec  to  dressmaker  and  millinery  trades. 
Laborers :     in  me.nufacturing  industries.     (In  1930  many  boys 
and  girls  of  14  and  15,  and  a  fev;  under  14,  were  listed  as 
•laborers'  in  all  different  industries.    Many  thousands 
aged  17-16  v/ere  so  listed.) 

Theatrical  work;     'of  every  kind  and  description' 

bomestic  service:    mother's  helper,  housework. 

Laundriesl    folder,  shaker,  wrapper. 

Drugstores ;    d? livery  boy,  table  boy,  soda  boy. 

Tea-rooms,  restaurants,  etc:    curb  boy,  waitress,  preparing 

fruits,  cashier,  selling  clerk. 

Hotels ;  bellboy 

Other  personal  service ;  kitchen  helper  in  clinic;  hospital-- 
^.aitresf,  seamstress,  cleaning;  apprentice  in  beauty  parlor; 
apprentice  in  barbershop;  usher  in  movie  theater;  general 
helper  in  pottery  v/orks;  auto  polisher  in  garage;  printing 
machine  v;orker. 

Canneries:    can  boys,  can  girls,  peeling  tomatoes,  snipping 
beans,  shucking  and  cleaning  com,   'inspecting'  vegetables 
and  berries  on  tables  or  at  moving  belts,   'shucking'  oysters, 
'peeling'  or  'picking'  shrimp,  and  other  processes  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous kind. 

Tobacco  culture :  weeding,  hand  transplanting,  hoeing,  topping; 
sucker ing,  worming,  and  picking,  also  'bulking*  and  'stripping' 
and  occasional  other  processes. 

Cotton  culture ;    planting,  plowing,  harrowing,  chopoing,  hoe- 
ing,  picking. 

Sugar  beets ;  thinning,  hoeing,  pulling,  topping,  and  occasion- 
al  other  processes. 

Grain  regions ;    hoeing,  picking  up  potatoes,  picking  and  husk- 
ing  com7  shocking  grain,  hauling  of  all  kinds;  herding  cattle, 
helping  to  butfiher,  cleaning  seeds,  clearing  fields  of  stones 
and  thistles,  preparing  manure  for  fuel,  helping  with  sheep 
shearing,  plowing. 

Truck  farms ;    plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  transplanting, 
thinning,  v/eeding,  hoeing,  spraying,  gathering  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  (cucumbers,  peppers,  radishes,  egg- 
plants, cantaloupes,  watermelons,  kale,  spinach,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  picking  strawberries,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 
gathering  potatoes,  cutting  asparagus). 

Onion  culture ;    weeding  (sometimes  four  or  five  weedings  a 
season, )  harvesting  (pulling  up  and  twisting  or  cutting  off 
tops ) . 
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Orchards  and  hop^ards  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  picking 
cherries,  prunec,  raspljerries  and  other  berries;  less 
often,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  hops.    Some  hoeing 
and  weeding,  and  by  older  boys  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
Cranberry  bogo  t  picking. 


The  following  organizations  are  in  favor  of  Nation- 
al Child  Labor  legislation: 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  American 
Federation  of  Labor»  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  Comisslon  of  the 
Church  and  Social  Service— Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  Democratic  National  Committee, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  in  America,  National  Child  Ijabor  Committee, 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Vv'omen,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Vt'omen,  National  Council  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  National  Council  of  Women,  National 
FxSucetlon  Association,  National  Federstion  of  Business 
and  Professional  Vi;oTnen»s  Clubs,  National  League  of 
V.omen  Voters,  National  Vi'oman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  National  vVomen's  Trade  Union  League,  Republican 
National  Cormnittee,  Service  Star  Legion,  Young  Viomen*s 
Christian  Association.    The  state  legislatures  of  some 
of  the  states.  The  Republican  Party,  The  Democratic 
Party  and  the  recent  and  present  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  organizations  are  not  in  favor  of 
National  legislation. 

The  National  Manufacturers*  Association,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers*  Association,  The  Southern  Textile 
Bulletin,  The  Sentinels  of  the  Republic,  the  Moderation 
League  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Women's  Constitutional 
League  of  Maryland,  the  Women  Patriot  Publishing  Co,, 
and  certain  other  educators,  politicians,  and  statesman. 


Julia  Johnson.    Selected  Articles,    pp.  281-283 
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